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Painted Plaster Relief at the Trocadero by Ger 


PAINTED RELIEF. By R. Annine Bett. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd May 1911. 


AINTED relief as a form of decoration sounds perhaps rather a narrow and restricted 
subject for an evening’s discussion. The association of relief with colour at once 
calls to mind many beautiful methods of decoration which are beyond the limitations 

of this Paper, but they are so many and so various that it was felt better to confine our 
attention within narrower bounds, which, after all, contain within their scope examples of 
decoration so widely apart as the paddle of the merest savage and the frieze of the Parthenon. 

Painting applied to relief-work is one of the most obvious and ordinary forms of decoration 
and is quite familiar to you all; but for various reasons very little work of a good class has 
heen done in recent times. The architect, the sculptor, and the painter have specialised each 
in his own art in these later centuries and have lost that comprehension of and sympathy 
with each other's work which characterised them in earlier and happier times, when their 
object was rather to produce a beautiful piece of work in collaboration than to express each of 
them his own particular talent apart and aloof from the others. The sculptor thinks that the 
painter's colour will prevent proper attention to his modelling: the painter is thinking of 
atmospheric effects all the time. or of values, anyway of realistic imitations of nature of some 
sort or another, and his mental attitude and training alike render him unlikely to design and 
curry out satisfactorily a colour treatment which must be subordinate to a general effect designed 
by another man. This is the position of most painters, though, T hope. not of all. A reaction 
is undoubtedly setting in, which, in spite of occasional extravagances, must. I think, be wel- 
comed here—a reaction against the over-appreciation of work both in sculpture and in painting 
Which aims only, or at any rate mainly, at giving the illusion of natural effects, and which 
succeeds in winning the enraptured applause of that rather poor class of mind which can 
appreciate close imitation of anything with which it is already acquainted but cannot perceive 
beauty or originality of design or colour in a more abstract form. Also the education of 
our art-students is now, I think, beginning to be directed by a wider and saner policy, and 
I hope that soon it will be difficult to find any student who will look with that blank indiffer- 
ence and even contempt on any art other than that which he is studying which characterised 
many of my own contemporaries. The architect. owing to the difficulty T have just mentioned 
of finding colleagues with whom he can work harmoniously, has been driven to confine his 
efforts in the direction of colour to such simple treatments as he can trust to the ordinary 
artisan, and, as all who are acquainted with the British house-painter are aware, his experi- 
ences do not encourage him to attempt anything very unusual or ambitious. These irritating 
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limitations are likely to discourage him and to make him feel disinclined to undertake more 
than a general supervision of the colour decoration of his building, and so he entrusts the 
work to one of the firms of decorators who are always at his elbow and who can be trusted 
to turn out a not unpleasant if not very original piece of work. These great firms have 
taken the place of the painter and the sculptor in the older system. They are more pliable 
and anxious to oblige than the modern painter or sculptor is sometimes found to be, they 
have shareholders to placate, and altogether they are anxious to make things easy for the 
architect. It must be admitted, too, that designers and craftsmen of great ability are 


t 


employed by these firms: but the great objection to them is that they undertake too much 


for one man to control and therefore lose the distinction given by a dominating and directing 
artistic personality. 

It is possible. however, to find a sculptor and a painter who can work together, and some 
work, though IT cannot hear of much as I had hoped. has been done in the direction of 
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painted reliefs. The late Sir Edward Burne-Jones did a few. which were modelled from his 
designs hy Mr. Weekes, and some twelve vears ago Pap rs were read here by Mr. Lanchester 
and Mr. Lynn Jenkins on coloured-plaster relief-work, that of Mr. Lynn Jenkins being 
executed in colleboration with Professor Moira. I shall have the pleasure ot showing you 
slides from some of these to-night. as also the very fine panels designed and executed by 
Mr. Walter Crane. IT have also brought a few of my own which IT shall ask vou to look at. 
Mr. Jack has also done some very interesting ones. but was not able to find any photographs 
of them up to the time when this Paper was written. and Mr. H. Wilson has also done some 
very beautiful work. 

I have been trying to show why the treatment of relief by colour, once so universal, has 
to a great extent dropped out of customary use: and to express my belief in a change for the 
better in the future. T shall now go on to its value and use as a frequent element in decora- 
tion. I do not think that the little work which has been done in modern times is sufficient 
to show how wide is its range and how varied are the effects to be obtained by it. I shall 
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speak of the sort of work with which T am personally acquainted— figure-work in relief, 
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gilded or silvered and painted, and executed in fibrous plaster or some form of biscuit or terra- 
cotta. I shall not say much about the technical side, which is simple and which has been 
admirably explained by Messrs. Lanchester and Lynn Jenkins before this Institute and has 

It is sufficient 


also been described by myself and others in the art and architectural papers. 
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to say that the work is modelled in clay, then cast in plaster, which is then gilded and painted, 
or a mould is made from which the biscuit or terra-cotta is cast: this is then fired and subse- 


quently also gilded and painted. 
The work is essentially a colourist’s work and the first sketch must be as definite and 
The modelling gives the resulting work a carrying power 


careful as one for stained glass. 
much greater than painting alone can do, and it must be so treated as to leave a distinct edge 
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to each colour-shape if the colours are strong: this particularly applies to areas which are 


to be covered with gold or silver. The relief need not be high, in which case the result 
is more akin, perhaps, to an embossed painting; but it may be so strong that the cast 


shadows from the higher forms have a prominent share in the composition. When high up, 
a broad treatment with simple flat planes, with but little modelling properly so called, 
may be used with good effect; but near the eye I personally prefer to see the modelling 
quite thorough and searching. Most workers will, I think, agree that the modelling takes 
up much more time than the colouring, though the latter is the dominant factor in a success- 
ful result. Painted relief-work may be fanciful and gay, and it may be severe and sober 
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and dignified. Opportunities for work of the latter kind have not been frequent, so that 
its powers in that direction have been by no means completely demonstrated, and I fear 
that the associations it brings to mind are rather of the frivolous order. This is probably 
one reason why it has not secured more attention; but I am sure that its possibilities 
for serious and architectonic decorative effect in churches or public buildings are as great as 
those to be obtained from any other method of wall-decoration. It has, too, the advantage of 
costing less than many of these, and, if desired, by repeating the modelled work and varying 
the colour treatment 2 very inexpensive result is obtainable. With proper treatment it should 
prove very durable: the plaster surface can be hardened, or, still better, the whole may be fired 
in ‘‘ bisenit.”’ This is extremely hard and gives quite a good surface for the colour; true, 


it shrinks a little and has to he put up in comparatively small pieces, but the shrinking is, I 
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think, of little importance, at any rate in work which is designed to be coloured, and the 
smaller size of the parts is not, I think, really a disadvantage—it gives a structural look to the 
work akin to the leading in stained glass. I shall show you a reredos which | executed in this 
way for Park Church, ‘in Glasgow, and which has a background of quiet blue mosaic—a not 
unpleasant combination. As to the colouring matter, gold or platinum and the usual artists’- 
colourman’s oil-paints are what I have always employed, and I see no reason why these should 
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not prove as durable on plaster modelled as on the grounds akin to plaster which are used 
applied to canvas for the ordinary easel-picture. I shall show you a small relief which has 
been for ten years over my own door, facing west and continually exposed to all varieties of 
weather : it is gilded and painted with cobalt-blue and other colours. It has, of course, faded 
in the strong sunlight—no blue can stand that—but I consider that under the conditions it has 
stood remarkably well, and, indeed, is rather improved than otherwise. 

I wish particularly to dwell on and to emphasise the potentialities of this material for grave 
and rich and distinguished decorative treatment, as I have been reading the report of the 
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discussion which followed the Papers by Messrs. Lanchester and Lynn Jenkins to which I 
have before alluded, and I gather from the remarks of the late Mr. Brydon, of Mr. Crace and 
others that considerable doubt was felt as to whether this method is capable of being used 
with satisfactory results in any but work designed in the lighter vein. 


























he stamped ke ron t l breast, the smaller frieze panels, and the door panels 
1 painted by Walter Crane, 


I think that the fact that much of the work shown that evening on the walls of this room 
was intended for the entrance-hall of a large restaurant, and was designed to suit such a 
position, may have had something to do with this general feeling. Messrs. Moira and Lynn 
Jenkins had, indeed, succeeded too well. ‘Their work seemed so entirely suited to its purpese 
that it produced the impression that that was its proper and only legitimate application. This, 
I feel that those artists will agree with me, is an unfortunate and false impression : they know 
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that deep and rich and even sombre effects of colour may be obtained; personally, I rather 
prefer the effect of a low-toned scheme—a sort of subdued gorgeousness which rich colour laid 
over gold so naturally gives, and I particularly like it when associated with a good deal of black. 
In this way extremely noble and splendid and reposeful effects may be achieved by a man who 





FROM ALTARPIECE IN SCANDINAVIAN CHURCH, LIVERPOOL 
(R. ANNING BELL). 


is a real colourist, effects which will be. in the words the late Mr. Brydon used. ** very broad, 
very simple, very stately, very strong in lines, not at all naturalesque, and not at all con- 
fused or jumbled up.’’ Deep blues and greens and full-coloured reds, grave shades of brown 


or citron, ash-colour and purple, combined with a good ** architectural’ convention in the 
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treatment of the figures, may be as readily attained in this material as in any other—by the 
man whose artistic powers lie in that direction. That, of course, is the essential condition for 
success. Very little work has, as yet, been done, very few experiments made, and very few 
artists have had the opportunity of testing their powers. It lies largely, I may say entirely. 
with the architects to give those opportunities, and I am here to-night in the hope that the 
claims I am making and the pleas I put forth for the greater encouragement of an art which 
I sincerely believe capable of very great and beautiful developments, an art which is worthy 
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of the brains and hands of the greatest artists, may induce some of you to take your courage 


in both hands and experiment. 


I feel confident, too, that capable executants can be found 


to-day besides those few who have as yet practised this combination of form and colour; and 
as the conditions of training are slowly improving and common and sympathetic interest is 
encouraged between the architect, the sculptor, and the painter, we shall find as time goes on 
many young artists arise who are quite capable of working with a true ‘“‘ architectural ’’ under- 
standing of the relation of their share of the work to the whole, and who, as colourists and as 
modellers, can act as true colleagues and assistants to the architect. 





OVERMANTEL PANEL: MUSIC 
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ANNING BELL.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Recinanp Biomrigeup, A.R.A., Vice-President, in the Chair, 


Mr. WALTER CRANE said he rose with great 
pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Anning 
Bell for his very interesting and suggestive Paper. 
He remembered, when he was working with Mr. 
Bell on the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Turin, the 
Italian papers in their enthusiastic way spoke of 
Mr. Bell as the English Della Robbia. He had 
done very much that evening to justify this honour- 
able title. He was glad to hear him touch upon a 
rather important point when he alluded to the 
difficulty at the present day of different artists 
working in harmony together. His remarks on 
that point were perfectly true. It was one of 
their main difficulties in public work, where it was 
necessary that a number of artists of different kinds 
should work together. It was so rarely that the 
sculptor harmonised with the architect perfectly, or 
vice versa. If we looked for the reasons of such 
things—and, of course, somebody or something 
must be blamed—it would be found to be the 
commercial and economic system under which 
we exist. But we could not immediately alter 


that, so we must do the best we could under the 
circumstances. He might be permitted to express 
regret that it was not possible for Mr. Bell to 
show the slides in colour. An ordinary photo- 
graph appeared to give the tone, but in many re- 
spects it falsified the relation of the colours, so 
that it was difficult to form an opinion from an 
uncoloured slide of a coloured photograph of the 
real effect of the coloured reliefs shown. With 
regard to the Burne-Jones Pegasus, the original of 
which was exhibited at one of the summer exhi- 
bitions at the old Grosvenor Gallery, the design 
as shown in the slide was complete, as it was 
without any foreground and the figures were 
isolated upon a wooden panel of some kind, oak 
or mahogany, with the grain of the wood showing. 
The figures were done in flat relief and silvered, 
and the lines, having the appearance of painted 
lines in the photograph, were incised in the relief 
almost down to the ground. That seemed to be 
a system which commended itself to Burne-Jones, 
because he remembered a coffer he exhibited, 
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which was worked out by Mr. Osmond Weekes in 
the same method, similar to some kinds of early 
vesso Italian work. The ceiling which Mr. Bell 
showed of his (Mr. Crane’s) design 
Bank was not strictly a coloured ceiling; the 
colour Was due to tones. ol silver and bronze 


t Coombe 


and gold which were used, and these were difficult 
to convey by a photograph. Thi vround was 
bronzed gold, and the figures for the most part 
silver, with various coloured bronzes on the top of 
that. Mr. Maurice Adams had reminded him of 
another work of his (Mr. Crane’s) in a house in 
Holland Park where the reliefs were silvered and 
coloured by means of lacquers, the lac quel being 
used either full strength or diluted with spirit. 
He had also used this method of colouring in small 
works of gesso relief and found it effective. The 
method of clay modelling and casting in plaster was 
not the only one, but it was possible to model it in 
stuceo or plaster of Paris with tow. or. for smaller 


work, with cotton wadding. It was possible to 
work freely with satisfactory effect by modelling 
straight on the fibrous plastet sround. The 
Coombe Bank ceiling was mostly done by this 
method, especially for bold effect. Mr. Bell had 
alluded to the difficulties which decorative artists 
now laboured under. There were now so many 
enterprising people under the names of various 
firms, who absorbed into themselves clever crafts- 


men, who could offer those who had money to 


spend every possible thing, from the design of a 
house and varden to the decoration of a house and 
all that therein is complete fora fixed contract, and 
undertake to do it “ while you wait,” or in the 
course of a few months. That kind of thine was 
impossible for the private artist. There used to be 
people of courage who went to private rtists and 
asked them to design and model such things as 
Mr. Bell had shown. They were people of con 
siderable resource in the wav of wealth, but most 
of them apparently had died out. People pre 
ferred now to place themselves in the hands of 
various firms whom he would not name. It 
appeared that artists were now thrown, for then 
future prospects, upon the architects, ind their 
only hope was for the architects to vive them the 
chances and the opportunities. This was all that 
modern artists required. One reason perhaps why 
in England public monuments and decorative 
works were not considered so successful was that 
the public had not been prepared for such things. 
Anything new in art on any public monument 
Was looked upon as fair vame. When L indseer’s 
lions were put in Trafalgar Square small boys 
threw stones at them. They would have to get 
over that sort of ignorant hostility, but they 
wanted, above all, more practice in these things. 
He was afraid that we, as a nation, did not regard 
public art, from temporary street decorations to 
monumental memorials 
that seriousness that we should. We did not re 
| 


f great monarehs, with 


vard them as vital expressions of national feeling, 
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and that was one reason why we seldom succeeded 
in expressing that feeling.* 

Proressor GERALD MOIRA | /7/.A.], in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, said that Mr. Anning Bell 
had given them everything there was to say about 
coloured relief, and it was a great deal more than 
he (the speaker) knew before. When Mr. Bell said 
le was not going to enter at all into the technique 
of the subject, he thought he was going to have the 
chance to say something. But Mr. Bell had gone 
so thoroughly into the technique that that impres- 
sion was wiped away. He was sorry to hear Mr. 
Bell say what he did about giving the architects a 
loophole, and that a very charming and a very 
cheap effect might be arrived at by repetition. It 
was rather a pity, he thought, from their point of 
view ; but still, he forgave him, because he rather 
agreed with him. When he was doing coloured 
relief with Mr. Jenkins he came to the conclusion 
that the principal feature in coloured relief was its 
flatness of modelling ; and he thought it required 
an entirely different treatment from the other relief. 
The sculptor who tackled it with a painter had to 
put himself on a different basis altogether, and 
treat the matter from another standpoint. But 
that Mr. Bell had very ably given them. 

Mr. F. LYNN JENKINS, rising at the invitation 
of the Chairman, read the following remarks: As 
Mr. Anning Bell has said, twelve years have elapsed 
since on a similar occasion I read to you a short 
Paper on the subject under discussion to-night. 
Much water has flowed under London Bridge 
during those years which seem to have sped by so 
quickly. Lremember I was then fired with ambi- 
tion to secure from architects such an amount of 
practical appreciation of coloured relief decoration 
as would tend to make it one of the most vital 
branches of decorative art. I had dreams of a 
London made gayer with notes of harmonious 
colour to enhance the dignity of its eternal grey- 
ness. Gentlemen, | must have been young then ; 
my hopes have been crushed under the iron 
heel of grim realisation—that, after all, they 
were but dreams. Perhaps, too, with advancing 
vears I have become like the architects whose 
sympathies I sought to enlist—reticent in the 
matter of colour as applied to sculpture. None 
the less, gentlemen, I still have, deep down, 
the shameful conviction that colour can be 
used legitimately and with great enhancement 


| ought to have mentioned as among the early revivers 
of coloured relief, William Burges, the architect, who used 
bright colour on gold over carved stone figures in high 
relief, after the manner of those in the choir at Amiens. 
The late Thomas Armstrong also experimented in coloured 
relief, and executed a wall monument in three compart- 
ments which is to be seen in the church of Abbots Langley, 
Herts. Mr. Conrad Dressler, also, should have been 
mentioned as having executed important figure decoration 
in terra cotta or biscuit, coloured with glazed pottery 
colours after the manner of the Della Robbia work. Mr. 
William de Morgan also did some very interesting work 
in this way.—W. C. 
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of effect in sculpture decoration. And when | 
listened to Mr. Anning Bell’s Paper the burden of 
ten years slipped from me and I found myself as 
keen as ever in advocating its use as a dignified 
form of decoration—possessing qualities and values 
unattainable by other means. Unlike myself, Mr. 
Anning Bell has never faltered in his convictions 
and has steadily gone on producing those whole- 
hearted, individual, and distinguished works which 
will ever be associated with his name. He is quite 
right when he affirms that coloured relief is a 
distinct art, in which the relation of colour and form 
must be that of lawful wedding, each taking its 
proper part in the production of a perfect result. 
This demands a singleness of purpose rarely to be 
found in collaboration, and there are few painters 
who, like Mr. Anning Bell, possess the ability to 
realise the full expression of their conceptions in 
both arts—modelling and painting. Perhaps this 
scarcity of accomplished artists in coloured relief 
work has been one of the factors against its wider 
use, following the law of supply creating demand. 
The fact remains that there has been no appreciable 
increase in demand during the past ten years, rather 
a decrease if anything, and I am sure Mr. Anning 
Bell will be, equally with myself, interested to hear 
from some of you your chief objections to this 
form of art, for strong objections, it is patent, 
there must be. None who spent any time seriously 
studying the wonderful collection of Japanese art 
last year at Shepherd’s Bush could fail to be 
moved with wonder and respect for the masterly 
handling of colour as applied in flat tones, brilliant 
or delicate, to broken surfaces. And where 
these great decorative artists show such a lead, 
surely we can without any loss of national or 
other characteristics follow in their footsteps. | 
have heard it stated that a lurking fear as to its 
permanence prevents architects from adopting 
colour relief in their decorative schemes. I fail to 
see why this fearshould exist; properly treated,even 
plaster will stand the test of ages, and the process 
of colouring, as adopted by my friend Professor 
Moira for one, adds enormously to its resistance. 
There are occasionally opportunities when money 
does not so largely enter into consideration, and in 
such cases absolute permanency can be obtained 
by using bronze of various patinas, marble, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, and gold and silver to produce 
a harmony of brilliant but dignified colour. Surely 
such materials would lend themselves most admir- 
ably for the decoration of sanctuaries, reredoses, 
&ec. Yet they are seldom if ever employed. In 
conclusion, | myself agree with Mr. Anning Bell 
that the chief apparent objection to coloured relief 
decoration has been its degradation in the hands 
of philistines, who have used it without any sense 
of fitness or taste either in execution or motive. 
These instances are to be deplored, as they militate 
against the serious consideration of its use by 
serious architects. 
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Mr. J. D. CRACE, F.S.A. [H.A.], asked to be 
allowed to say a few words on a subject on which 
he felt great interest. He had been delighted 
to hear Mr. Anning Bell’s remarks on the art 
which he had treated so cleverly. While accepting 
the illustrations, of course one felt desperately the 
want of colour in them, and one had to try to fill 
up gaps which were too important to be left to the 
hearer to fill for himself. The one thing Mr. Bell 
did not mention or lay stress upon was really a very 
important one, viz. that in the colour treatment 
of the retief work so much depended on what was 
the surrounding, the support that it was going 
to have. The Trocadero, for instance, was men- 
tioned, a very effective and clever piece of coloured 
relief. What gave it its value from the decorative 
point of view was, that it had below it a fitting of 
rich dark wood, which gave it sufficient support 
and tied the whole thing together. What there 
was always the risk of in the separate mention of 
any particular method of decoration was that archi- 
tects were apt to think that they were decorating 
a building when they put in a certain number of 
square feet of decorative material, or decorative 
treatment of any kind. But, after all, a mere island 
of decoration was not decorative for the building. 
It was interesting in itself, but unless supported 
by general treatment the building more or less 
suffered, because the architectural lines were lost 
in the attraction of the coloured island. There was 
a very interesting instance of early treatment of 
coloured relief which probably Mr. Anning Bell 
knew very well—the drum of the cupola of 
St. Eustorgio in Milan—an instance of treat- 
ment at once playful and architectural, be- 
cause there was a certain monotony in the 
treatment. The figures differed, but they had 
about the same balance in the position. There 
was an excellent model of it in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. This was one instance which was 
very well worth studying, not for imitation, 
but for treatment. One drawback to the use of 
the baked or biscuit terra-cotta, at any rate for in- 
ternal decorations, was the weight of the material. 
It was very much heavier than plaster. Plaster 
practically would last as long as most buildings 
were likely to last. The work at Hardwicke which 
was mentioned had existed three hundred years, 
and although the colouring, which was originally 
very crude, was much rubbed off, the plaster work 
remained sound. Three hundred years would be 
enough for most of our buildings. Mr. Bell did not 
mention Spanish work, but there was much inter- 
esting coloured wood relief executed in Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which was worthy 
of study, because it was treated with such vigour, 
and the expression was so cleverly given, and with 
such reserve. An important point Mr. Bell had 
brought out had already been alluded toby previous 
speakers, viz. that the success of coloured relief, 
especially where figure treatment was concerned, 





largely depended upon the modeller and the colour- 
ist being identical. The sculptor who set to work 
to execute relief without reference to the colouring 
would be disappointed when the colourist came to 
treat it; and, on the other hand, the colourist 
would be disappointed in not having the best field 
for his work. If there were more men like Mr. 
Anning Bell, who could at once combine the sculp- 
ture and the colouring, then indeed coloured relief 
would become a very valuable and important form 
of decoration. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.] drew particular 
attention to the durability of the work at Hard- 
wicke to which Mr. Crace had alluded. He had 
been more than struck to notice that in the uncom- 
pleted or partially demolished house which stands 
in front of Hardwicke Hall some of the decorations, 
which were very similar to those shown on the 
screen, had been exposed to the atmosphere from 
the time, he supposed, when the house was com- 
pleted, and the work was still quite sound. Much 
of the brick work and some of the stone work had 
perished, but the figure stueco work, which had 
heen quite as much exposed as anything else, was 
still standing. He thought this was worth men- 
tioning at this juncture because there was no possible 
doubt that stucco was one of the most durable 
materials we had. He did not know when the use 
of stucco ended and where plaster began; but the 
figures in the decoration were practically the same 
as the frieze round the Throne room and other parts 
of the present mansion. With regard to the colow 
Ing of the kind shown that evening, and the objec- 
tions which architects had to it, that was illustrated 
in the work of an extremely distinguished man, 
one of the greatest of his time—unfortunately he 
was not now working with them—viz., Alfred 
Gilbert. When visiting St. Alban’s Abbey a few 
weeks ago, he had been perturbed with the reredos 
which Gilbert had put up there. There were two 
crouching angels, with heavy massive wings 
covered, he presumed, with mother-of-pearl, and 
the rising from the tomb of the Saviour was repre- 
sented in the centre in a very archaic manner, and 
in lines which did not. to his idea, assimilate with 
the flowing forms of the wings or represent the 
essential idea of the Resurrection; the whole thing, 
however, seemed to him utterly incongruous with 
St. Alban’s Abkey. If it had beenina church of a 
very modern kind, it might have been fitted to its 
environment, such as Mr. Crace mentioned ; for 
after all, that must be the dominating note govern- 
ing all applications of designs of that kind. The 
figures in the screen at St. Alban’s filled one with dis- 
may, and, with the crucifix which took the place of 
the silver figure which Lord Aldenham was willing 
to restore but which Lord Grimthorpe would not 
allow him to put there, were things which they need 
not comment upon. The coloured sculptured 
dossal could hardly be called a reredos, because 
there was the great altar screen furnished with 
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the crucifix in the midst. The gaudy interpola- 
tion was unfinished, and probably Gilbert would 
never finish it, but it illustrates one of the in- 
congruities carried out by our contemporaries in 
this historic church. It might have been a beauti- 
ful thing by itself, judged apart from its position, 
but in its present place it seemed to him a deplor- 
able instance of incongruity. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said it 
had been a great pleasure to him to hear Mr. Anning 
Bell, because it took his memory back to the time 
many years ago when he began to see in exhibitions 
small bas-reliefs with colour on them with the name 
of Anning Bell attached to them, and he remarked 
at the time that this was a suggestion for a new 
form of art. But Mr. Bell did not exhibit these 
things now. He showed his colour in the flat at 
the Society of Water-Colours, and when he (the 
speaker) wanted to enjoy colour he looked out for 
Mr. Anning Bell’s pictures. But no reference had 
been made that evening to what was probably one 
of the most remarkable examples of colour applied 
to sculpture which ever existed—viz., the frieze of 
the Parthenon. There could be no reasonable 
doubt that it was coloured, but how far it was 
coloured they could not say. That explained to 
some extent why they put the frieze very high up 
and under the shadow of the portico ; that they re- 
lieved it with colour so that, in spite of that want of 
light, it could be seen. The point, however, was 
that that was bas-relief, and very low relief. In 
the use of colour applied to relief sculptures it was 
important, he thought, to keep it in low relief. If 
it was put in too high relief, the colour made it look 
too realistic. There was an unfortunate example 
of that in Waltham Abbey. There was a piece of 
sculpture under the east window which was either 
designed by Burges or put in under his direction, 
which was'in high relief and rather strongly 
coloured, and the effect was not at all good. He 
should be in favourof seeing this idea of coloured 
relief applied to London architecture, but he 
should certainly like to see it kept to sculpture in 
very low relief, and he hoped Mr. Bell agreed with 
himinthat. In that way they would get the 
most refined and artistic effect without making 
the figures look too pronouncedly an approach to 
the realistic. It had been a very interesting 
evening to him. 

THe CHAIRMAN said he could echo Mr. 
Statham’s words when he said it had been a 
most interesting evening. The painters had 
valiantly carried the war into the enemy’s camp, 
and had laid the burden on the architect. They 
said it was the architects’ fault that the painters 
had so few opportunities. Mr. Jenkins asked why 
architects did not appreciate this kind of work, and 
why they would not have it. There were reasons 
for and against on which he would venture a few 
remarks later. But before doing so he would 
express his agreement with the remark of Mr, 
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Crane when he was proposing the vote of thanks. 
Mr. Crane appealed to architects as the hope of the 
future, saying that if painters and sculptors were to 
have a chance they would find it through the archi- 
tects. It was true it was their best chance, but 
painters from their side must also recognise that 
architects were artists ; that they had also an art 
of their own, with very definite limitations and 
intentions, not always compatible with those of 
the painter and sculptor. That was a point which 
so far had been little recognised in England, owing 
to the deplorable manner in which the educated 
public had been misled by the criticisms of archi- 
tecture by literary men. The greater qualities of 
the art still remained a sealed book to most English- 
men, but given the right relationship of the three 
arts, the most perfect masterpieces were those in 
which the architect, painter, and sculptor went hand 
in hand. Architects however must speak up for 
themselves a little. The architect’s intention in the 
arts was not always done justice to, and his col- 
leagues did not always make as full an allowance 
for his difficulties as they might. Many suggestive 
and valuable remarks had been made, but they 
always came back to this point, how far this 
coloured sculpture was to go. Mr. Bell, in his 
most admirable and interesting Paper, had not 
dealt with the subject historically. Mr. Statham 
had called attention to the frieze at the Parthcnon. 
Coloured sculpture was used in Medieval times, 
and in the Renaissance. It had been used freely 
und sometimes ina somewhat alarming fashion in 
recent times, and he thought he detected an im- 
portant point of differentiation between the use of 
coloured sculpture in the past and its use in modern 
times. We did not know how far the Greeks took 
it, but he thought the evidence available tended 
to show that they used it in distinct subordination 
to the architecture. Their object was to heighten 
relief where, from various local circumstances, one 
could not see it properly, and to emphasize points 
that the sculptor could not make. If we came 
again to some of the best Medieval work, that 
was tinted in brilliant colours, but flat. There 
was no colour in the illustrations Mr. Bell had 
shown, but he gathered that Mr. Bell and the artists 
whose work he had illustrated used their brush 
freely, and were in fact aiming at extending the 
range and carrying power of painting by the addi- 
tion of modelling. That raised a very large and 
difficult question which it was too late to go into 
on the present occasion ; it raised the whole ques- 
tion of the area and the limitations of the respective 
arts. His own view was that it was time they 
paused in their headlong career to ask what they 
were doing, to take stock of their position, and to 
consider carefully the possible results of this mixing 
up of the arts. Speaking as a purist, and an en- 
thusiast for the older forms of music, it was to 
him like Wagner’s attempt to recast the whole 
theory of the opera and indeed of music. He 
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spoke with diffidence as the merest amateur, but 
his own opinion was that the results of that enter- 
prise, as illustrated in what known the 
advanced music of the present day, were simply 
disastrous. He feared they might be drifting to 
some similar catastrophe, unless they called a halt 
and considered the situation in all its bearings. 
Mr. ANNING BELL, in reply, said he should not 
tryat that late hour toanswer all the many interest- 
ing points raised. He did not wish to limit coloured 
relief work to the more painter-like side of it as the 
Chairman had gathered. He had said in his Paper 
that the painter-sculptor should work as a col- 
laborator with the architect, and he wished to 
insist that his work should always be in subordi- 
nation to the architect’s general idea. Small 
reliefs which partook somewhat of the character 
of the easel picture might be subtle and elaborate, 
but big work must be simple, especially if far 
from the spectator’s eye and of the type 
which the Chairman had suggested. Both could 
be done. His wish was to show how wide was the 
range of this method, and that if what many archi- 
tects desired had not yet been done, it was for want 
of opportunity only. Simple flattish figures in 
s'lhouette against colour could be used, or elaborate 
work covered with gilding, silver, and the richest 
colour. He had not the least wish to prevent the 
simpler sort of work being done, and indeed would 
be very glad to assist in such work. Mr. Statham 
had mentioned the Parthenon frieze which he had 
had in his mind, together with the beautiful 
work to be seen in the altar-pieces, ete... of Spain 
and Italy and elsewhere, particularly in Spain. 
As to the Spanish work, the of crafts 
man which carried out their work did not now 
exist; it would be impossible to find a single 
workman to carry out work of that sort on 
the scale then usual. So we had to confine our- 
selves to work which we could carry through with 
our own hands—it would be a life’s work to educate 
men to do that sort of work—the workshop training 
which produced them has now disappeared. So 
Mr. Moira, Mr. Jenkins, and himself could only 
undertake what they could execute themselves : 
they could not get fifty or sixty craftsmen to help 
them. Architects knew well enough how cramped 
they were by this want of craftsmen in various 
directions. ‘There was no doubt that the frieze of 
the Parthenon was painted. Mcdern people had 
to a great extent lost the power of appreciating 
form when combined with colour; no doubt the 
faculty had decayed owing to disuse. But he was 
sure that the Greeks did not miss the beauty of the 
modelling because of the colour which was over it : 
they appreciated both. All would agree that the 
Parthenon frieze was designed for colour, it was 
certainly not done for the modelling alone ; there 
was none of the losing and finding of edges in it 
which would have been there in that case—in the 
very definite edges of the draperies for instance 
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At that period both the public and artists appre- 
ciated the beauty of relief and of colour without 
being confused by their combination. To conclude, 
he would repeat that he wished it clearly under- 
stood that he always wanted work of this nature 
to be in due relation to the architect’s veneral 
scheme, and welcomed the fullest expression ot 
the architect’s opinion. 


Mr. J. D. CRACE, F.S.A. [H.A.] adds the fol- 
lowing further note to the discussion : - 

The question whether the Parthenon 
coloured decoratively was again raised in the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Anning Bell’s Paper. There is 
really no doubt about the fact : the only doubt is 
as to what were the colours, and how the large wall 
were treated. During a brief visit to 
in June 1869, when the whole surface of 


was 


surfaces 
Athens 





the Acropolis was still strewn with fragments of the 
Parthenon, I found among the débris some of the 
coffered slabs, each about 15 inches square, which 
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had been the panels of the roof of the peristyle. 
Some of these still retained the forms of the coloured 
ornament painted on them. In the small centre 
panel (A) was a star of 16 points, on a cobalt blue 
ground, while the plain ovolo mouldings (B and ¢) 
were both painted with a simple egg-and-tongue 
pattern. One may be sure that this narrow roof 
was not alone in colouring. But we have the 
analogy of the so-called ** Sarcophagus of Alex- 
ander,’ now in the Constantinople Museum—of the 
same period and probably by the same sculptors as 
the Parthenon frieze. In this beautiful work— 
perhaps the finest in existence—all the figures of 
the frieze are coloured, and are upon a blue ground. 
The scale is, of course, small; but the remains of 
the colouring are so extensive that one can be in no 
doubt about the treatment. The colouring may be 
found reproduced in the fine folio publication of 
Hamdi Bey. 

But what it seems necessary to repeat continu- 
ally is that zsolated bits of colouring, whether as 
pictures or coloured relief, are not in themselves 
decoration. That is, they do not express or 
beautify architecture. To do this they need to be 
part of a general scheme, and to be by the surround- 
ing treatment so allied to the structure as to give 
it value; instead of, as isolated colour, drawing 
attention to itself at the expense of whatever is 
admirable in the building. 
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REVIEWS. 
OLD ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

The Domestic Architecture of England during the Tudor 
Period. Illustrated in a Series of Photographs and 
Measured Drawings of Country Mansions, Manor Houses 
and Smaller Buildings, accompanied by an Historical 
and Descriptive Text including a large number of Plans 
and Details. By Thomas Garner and Arthur Stratton. 
Large folio. Lond.1911. Subscription price for com 
plete work £6 6s. net, in two cloth portfolios; + 
net, bound in two volumes, half morocco. a 
Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C. 

This really beautiful work is now completed and 
is issued to the public in two substantial volumes, 
which will be something of a surprise and altogether 
a delight to those who look through their pages, and 
do that which (it is to be feared) but few possessors 
of large architectural books ever do, and that is 
read the text. The surprise will be evoked by the 
extraordinary number of beautiful late Gothic 
buildings which still exist. The delight will be 
aroused by the fine photographs, the well-drawn 
details, the variety and attractiveness of the sub- 
jects ; and not a little by the painstaking research 
embodied in the text. Those who are familiar with 
the ancient domestic architecture of England will 
find here many old acquaintances ; but they must 
have been unusually fortunate in their excursions it 
they do not also find many examples which they 
have neither seen nor heard of. 

The scope of the book includes work which is still 
truly Gothic, work which shows the influence of the 

{enaissance in varying degrees, and work which is 

purely Elizabethan. The last must be regarded as 
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linking up the old order with the new, and must 
plead this excuse for its inclusion ; for, surely, it is 
more needful to differentiate the Tudor style from 
the Elizabethan, than in any way to confuse them. 

Except as links in Which capacity they are quite 
useful—there was little need to include such Eliza- 
bethan buildings as Snitterton, Arreton Mano 
House, Doughton Manor House, and about a dozen 
others, for there was no lack of truly Tudor build 
ings to illustrate; that is, those which still retain a 
preponderance of Gothic character. Nobody pro 
bably—not even the authors and publisher—had 
any idea of the wealth of this period of work until 
they began to look for it. 3ut it becomes quite 
evident, as one turns over the pages, that already 
in the times of Henry VIL. and Henry VILL. men 
had begun to take a delight in beauty for beauty’s 
sake. They built not merely for safety, but for 
comfort of a sort, and for the pleasure of looking 
upon attractive things. It is true they were still 
jealous of free access to their houses : they kept 
their outside windows rather small; but they did 
not regard the risk of their windows being broken 
as great enough to prevent their filling them with 
splendid glass. Nor did they hesitate to adorn 
their entrance doors with delicate carving, Fortu- 
nately for us, their confidence was in many in- 
stances not misplaced, as we see by many examples 
in this book. 

To the architect the series of details at the end of 
the second volume will be not the least valuable 
part of the work. The illustrations, with their 
explanatory text, are not only interesting and 
helpful in themselves, but are suggestive of even 
wider fields than it was possible to traverse in the 
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space at command. The historical conclusions 
will be found, generally speaking, to be sound, and 
the facts to have been carefully ascertained. Of 
the value of the latter point only those will be fully 
cognisant who have had to pursue inaccurate 
statements through countless repetitions in book 
after book. Large volumes like these are often 
regarded merely as collections vo! photographs 
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and drawings with a little perfunctory text by way 
of explanation ; but in this particular case the size 
of the book should not deter the inquirer from 
looking to it for valuable information and deduc- 
tions; indeed, the large scale of the illustrations 
is of great assistance in ascertaining the exact 
nature of any particular feature. Those repro- 
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duced here will give an indication of their scope. 
The numerous plans are also important contribu- 
tions to the historical side of the work. 

The thanks of all those who are interested in 
domestic architecture. whether as owners of old 
houses or as architects engaged in their preserva- 
tion, or again as students, are due to the compilers 
of these volumes. It was the late Mr. Garner who 
started the work, but his death occurred at a very 
early stage in the undertaking. Mr. Arthur 
Stratton then took up the task, and upon him fell 
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CARVED CELLING BOSS, PONTRILAS COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


the bulk of the responsibility, and to him belongs 
the chief credit. Backed by the sympathetic and 
generous co-operation of the publishers, Messrs. 
Batsford, he has produced a work of which the 
value will be the better appreciated the more it is 
examined. 


J. A. Gorcn, F.S.A. [F.]. 


EARLY TEUTONIC BUILDINGS. 


Urzeitliche Bauernhife in Germanisch-Slawischem Wald 
gebiet. Von K. Rhamm. Erster Teil. Altgermanische 
Bauernhife im | bergang vom Saal zu Fletz und Stube 
mit 152 in den Text eingedruckten Abbildungen und 
euwei Tafeln. Braunschweig. Kommissions-verlag von 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn. Pp. xavii, 1118. 


This book—an excellent example of German learn- 
ing—is a careful and minute inquiry into the plan, 
form, and construction of the ordinary house of the 
Teutonic peoples in early times, a subject which has 
been almost neglected in England but carefully 
studied in Germany ; the bibliography which Herr 
Rhamm gives is a practical illustration. It occu- 
pies four pages, and in it there are only five English 
books ; all the rest are German or Scandinavian. 

English building construction is largely Teutonic 
in its origin, and so it is necessary for anyone wish- 
ing to understand the history of our ordinary build- 
ings and their construction to be acquainted with 
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their continental congeners ; | know of no better 
eulde than this book of Herr K. Rhamm. In 
addition to relying upon documentary evidence 
Herr Rhamm has travelled widely in his search for 
existing primitive constructions, and very interest 

ing is his account of the buildings in the west of the 
Austrian Empire where Germans and Slavs meet. 


The author is not so well a qu iinted with these 
islands as he is with the Continent, and has fallen 
into a few errors. Thus Professor Wright. com 
piler of The English Dialect Dictionary. is also 
credited with the authorship of The Homes of 
other Days, and of those old English vocabularies 
which another German, R. W. Wiilcker, has made 
so useful by his indexes : that. however, 1s a small 
matter ; more important is the argument which 
Herr Rhamm has drawn from a search in the 
English Dialect’ Dictionary, whic) as shown him 
that the terms rig-baulk. rig-tree. &c.. do not 
occur in Southern England : and from this he con 


the Sout id not 


cludes that our early roofs in 
ridge-pieces ; of course, the explanation is that the 
word ridge does not occur in the Dictionary because 
it is standard English. and the softening of the con 
sonants & and q into ch and dge is taking place 
from South to North. 

Herr Rhamm sees the importance of the roof in 
the classification of construction types, for the roof 
is older than the wall. He finds three original 
tvpes in the Teutonic countries ind Thes corre 
spond with the language divisions—Scandinavian 
Low German, and High German ; the first and the 
last have ridge-poles or pieces, but Herr Rhamm is 
convinced that the Low German roof was without 
them from very early times, being a sparrendach. 
The subject is exhaustively discuss d in the hook 
and is puzzling because there is evidence that 
Anglo-Saxon roofs had rida pieces befor the 
coming of the Danes. Roofs without ridge-pieces 


do not occur in this country. so far as [am aware, 
before the thirteenth century. so possibly the uni 
versally used English ridge-piece is a survival from 


Romano-British times. 

The discovery of America and the Cay 
the East entirely altered the status of England in 
the world nd this was followed hy in iln ost blood 
less Reformation, freedom from foreign invasion, and 


route To 


during the Commonwealth—a broadening of the 
basis of government, which, though premature and 


checked, was not again entirely destroved ; this 
was followed in the eighteenth century by the 
enclosure of the common lands and the resultant 
adoption of individualism in agriculture. All these 


raised the culture-stage of England much abov 
that of Northern and Central Europe, which did not 


possess such advantages, and, as a consequence, 


types of buildings and constructions which have 


long been obsolete in Eneland linge) on in the 
Teutonle lands of the Continent. 
To vive a few instances: Herr Rhamm eives 
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thirty-five pages or thereabouts to the light- and 
smoke-holes (lichtloch and rauchloch), whereas we 
have practically no material for the study of these 
features in early England. 

The specialisation of buildings according to use 
has made much more progress in England than on 
the Continent, and the book contains many descrip- 
tions and plans of what may be called ** compound 
houses,” in which human beings, cattle, corn, &c., 
all have place in the same building. The only 
Knelish indication of this which I can recall is in the 
Elizabethan Bishop Hall's Satzres, in’ which he 
S~AVS 

*At his bed’s feet feeden his stalled teem, 
Hi: swine beneath, his pullen o’er the beam ; 
\ starved tenement, such as I guess 
Stands straggling in the wastes of Holderness ; 
Orsue . as shiver on a Peake-hill side.” 
And the Satires are evident exaggerations. 

The most primitive method of carrying the ridge- 
tree is, 1 believe, by upright posts or poles at each 
end ; this is widespread over the world and extends 
even to remote islands in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Welsh * summer dwelling ” of a thousand years ago 
was apparently formed in this manner. When a 
building was required longer than the length of one 
ridge-pole, the junction of the poles had to be 
propped by similar upright posts, which were incon- 
venient. In England I know of no existing old 
example, and there seem to have been more ad- 
vanced methods in use from Romano-British times, 
but there are numbers of examples of buildings 
with these primitive upright posts still in existence 
in the Teutonic lands of the Continent. 

It is impossible to do justice in this short review 
to a book of over 1,100 pages of facts and deduc- 
tions, but I hope that I have shown that it should 
he in the library of every student of the national 
characteristics of our old English buildings. 

C.F. Innocent [4.1]. 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Si Counts Houses of To-day. Edited Ly Lawrence 
Weaver. “Country Life Library.” 4to. Lend. 1911. 
l5s. net. [* Country Life” Offices, 20 Tavistock Street, 


Cove f Grarden. 


Small Country Houses of To-day is a new 
volume of the ** Country Life Library.” The hook 
is a reprint from the pages of Country Life. The 
illustrations (some of which are here reproduced) are 
from excellent photographs, with scale plans usually 
showing the lay-out of the garden and grounds. 
With these are critical and appreciative notes, in 
most cases the work of Mr. Lawrence Weaver. 

The pleasing yet economical disposition of the 
elements of the small house is a problem always 
new. Of the forty houses illustrated in this book 
some gems are shown, and others there are to whom 
publicity is unkind. In domestic architecture we 
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rHE RED HOUSE, UPTON, KENT. DESIGNED BY MR, PHILIP WEBB, SOUTH-EAST CORNER AND WELL. 





LUCKLEY WOKINGHAM, DESIGNED BY MR, ERNEST NEWTON, THE GARDEN FRONT. 
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ACKEMEAD, CROCKHAM HILL, KENT. DESIGNED RY MESSRS. DUNBAR SMITH AND CECIL RREWEI 
THE ENTRANCE NORTH FRONT, 


3 
: 





THE HURST, FOUR OAKS, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. DESIGNED BY PROFESSOR W. R, LETHARY. 
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*We like this” or * We like that.” 


indard 


cannot lightly say * 


English domestic architecture has a. st 


of excellence accepted all the wo! d over, a 
standard attained when the methods of production 
were kindly disposed to the expression of high 
qualities of craftsmanship and design. To-day. 
with needs far more complex, we have architect 
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no less inspired, but how few of them can safely 
and happily bring their good purposes 


That quality of success implies a passion for the 


to fruition! 


service of architecture; it involves sacrifices of 
time and money which business-men would re 
ward as suicidal. Men who serve in this wav may 


not always win to public estimation, but they have 
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the greatest reward of all—the respect of their 
fellow artists. It is delightful in these pages to 
come across Mr. Philip Webb’s “ Red House,” 
Upton, William Morris’s first home, as fresh and 
pleasing to-day as it must have been to the under- 


standing eye fiftv-two vears ago. More individual 


is the house at Sutton Coldfield by Professor 
Lethaby. Those who, like the writer. 
— have seen this house will have realised 


r how current craftsmanship of the best 
h} may permeate an entire fabric. 

Local traditions are faithfully con- 
served in the two houses at Sapperton, 
with results as delightful as untortu- 
nately they are rare. These are the 
work of Mr. E. Barnsley and Mr. 
At Great Shelford Mr. Lut- 
vens shows us the tvpe of traditional 
English work suited to the 
ordinary needs and ordinary methods 
ot production to-day a tvpe he lifts 
by scholarship and rare ability above 
the dull level of so-called traditional 
design. Those who know the = diffi- 
culties of design appreciate CONCISE, 
plans, orderly and 
balanced elevations : for architecture, 
ornate, stands for an ideal 
economy, simple not through poverty 
of ideas but through a mastery” of 
realities. This architectonic quality, 


Gimson. 


most 


St ralght forward 


however 


or less deeree to 
houses in this book, is ex- 
pressed in’ perfection by Mr. Ernest 
Newton in his house at Wokingham. 
“ (ilham’s Birch,” Rotherfield, by Mr. 
K. J. Mav, and * Bishopsbarns,” York, 
Iyy Mr. W. H. srierley, are hoth de- 
hiehtful and characteristic example s of 
their authors’ work. 

It is impossible to mention all the 
vood things in the Noticeable 
amongst many are *Acremead,” Crock- 
ham Hill, by Mr. Dunbar Smith and 
Mr. Ceeil Brewer - * Coldicote.”’ More- 
ton-in-Marsh, by Mr. Guy Dawber ; 
and a house at Four ¢ Jaks by Mr. Bate- 
man. Among features of special in- 
terest in the illustrations are the garden 
walls by Mr. F. W. Troup and the 
general ground-plan of > Rosewall,”’ 
Wimbledon, designed by Mr. Baillie 
Scott. 

The service which Mr. Weaver is rendering to the 
cause ol domestic architecture in this country by 
the weekly publication of these houses is not small, 
and can only be measured by the standard of the 
iustrations chosen and the discrimination of his 


common in a greater 
the best 


hook. 





text. 
W. Curtis GREEN | F.]. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.I,B.A TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XXT. A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 

A Practical Guide in the Preparation of Town Planning 
Schemes. By E. G. Bentley and S. Pointon Taylor. 
With a Foreword by Raymond Unwin. Including a 
Model Set of Coloured Plans. So. Lond. 1911. Price 
5s. net. [George Philip & Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, 
E.C.] 

It is believed that, up to the present, authority 
has been given to local authorities in four cases to 
prepare schemes under the Town Planning, &c., 
Act, and no doubt a good deal of work is now 
being done of the nature foreshadowed in Messrs. 
E. G. Bentley and $. Pointon Taylor’s book. 
The need for a practical guide must be felt by all 
who have made any study of the provisions of the 
Act and of the elaborate regulations issued by the 
Local Government Board. It must be admitted, 
though, that the data on which to found such a 
guide are more or less conjectural at the present 
moment. The more credit to the authors for their 
bold attempt to grapple with the difficulty and to 
come to close quarters with the details of this im- 
portant matter. 

The ‘General Regulations ” provided by the Act 
and promised by the Local Government Board are 
not yet forthcoming, and it may be regarded as cer- 
tain that the pioneer authorities, who are preparing 
schemes, will have the onus—if not the credit—of 
making the first specimen regulations. Though 
recognised principles for framing a scheme are 
therefore non-existent, the office-made, stereotyped 
form will be avoided, and in the long run this will 
probably result in more freedom and originality 
than would otherwise be the case. Time alone will 
show whether the restrictions, stipulations and pro- 
visions included in the model plans of the authors, 
which form an important appendage to their work, 
will be found to be actually within the scope of the 
Act or sufficiently comprehensive and explicit. Be 
this as it may, there are many useful and thought- 
ful suggestions for the framers of schemes, and not 
the least interesting and important parts of the 
book are the appendices containing extracts from 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb Act (1906) and the 
Liverpool Corporation Act (1908). No actual draft 
scheme is offered to the reader, though it cannot be 
doubted but that the written document, containing 
the provisions of the scheme, will play a part as 
important as the maps and plans themselves. 

The information given as to the detailed steps 
to be taken anterior to and for the purpose of an 
application for authority to prepare or adopt a 


scheme, and similarly the steps during and after the 
preparation or adoption of a scheme, should go far 
to dispel the clouds of predicted difficulties w hich 
the ‘* procedure regulations ” at first encountered. 
W hen carefully analy sed and dissected they do not 
appear so full of delay s and obstruction as was sug- 
gested, and when it is remembered that the Local 
Government Board has not only expressed, but 
shownits willingness to make them workable and to 
smooth difficulties, there need surely be no longer 
diffidence by local authorities on this account in 
taking up the question. ‘The specimen forms of 
notices which are given are perhaps in unnecessarily 
legal terms, and it may well be that invitations to 
solicitors to state their clients’ objections will cause 
a local authority more trouble than if all questions 
relating to town planning were, as they should be, 
left in the hands of architects and surveyors. 

It is, however, with the details of a scheme, rather 
than the procedure, that architects will be most 
interested, and the chapters dealing with such 
matters as road construction, grass margins, tree 
planting, architectural homogeneity, limitation of 
number of buildings, height and character of build- 
ings, open spaces, preservation of objects of interest 
or beauty should be read with attention. 

There is no point upon which there is room for a 
wider divergence of opinion than in regard to the 
classification of buildings as affecting *‘ character.” 
Any stipulations regulating the “character” of 
buildings are not subject to compensation under the 
Act, if the Local Government Board consider them 
reasonable. The authors take a somewhat narrow 
view of the expression ** character’? and would 
apparently confine it to the definitions contained in 
the Model By-Laws, 7.c., public buildings, ware- 
house and domestic buildings and dwelling-houses. 
It may be found to have a far wider range and may 
perhaps even include “* architectural character.” 
It would be well in the first instance, at any rate, to 
treat this point as widely as possible, and architects 
may see here the opportunity of some control being 
exercised upon the cheap-made ugliness of the 
speculative builder. It is too hopeless to imagine, 
however, that one class of plans will be controlled 
andnotanother; anda sharp look-out should there- 
fore be kept upon the earliest schemes to see that 
such restrictions, if any, upon architectural cha- 
racter, Which may be enforced, do not give more 
power to local authorities than members of the 
Institute would care to contemplate. 

These and many other points connected with 
the Act are eminently matters to be taken up by 
architects, and the book is, therefore, one which 
should be read by them. 

Frank M. ELtcoop [F.]. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
By W. Watkins [F.]. 


The observations of Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. 
Codd, which appeared in the Institute JourNAL 
of the Ist April, need some further reply, because 
there appears still to be some misunderstanding 
about the manner in which the high vaults of St. 
Hugh’s choir of Lincoln Cathedral were constructed, 
and particularly as to whether they were con- 
structed by St. Hugh at all, and also as to whether 
he only made provision for them in the building 
during the progress of the works ; and, furthermore, 
as to the way the vaults are supported on the clere- 
story walls. 

But, before proceeding, it may be well to direct 
attention to the accompanying single sheet of 
drawings, which will probably aid the explanations 
I hope to add to those already given of the pecu- 
liarities and difficulties surrounding the history of 
St. Hugh’s work. , 

Fig. 14 represents a sectional plan of the 
clerestory, on line AA, as we believe it to have been 
originally built. 

Fig. 15 is a sectional plan of the clerestory as 
it now exists, on line BB. ; 

Fig. 16 is a sectional plan of the triforium 
arcade as originally built, on line CC. 

Fig. 17 is a sectional plan of the triforium as 
it now exists, on line DD. 

Fig. 18 isa conjectural elevation of the interior 
ofthe triforium, showing the arcade reduced in 
height as compared with the drawing, fig. 5, 
published with our ‘* Notes” last November ; it 
may, however, be treated in many other ways. 

Fig. 19 is the internal elevation of the tri- 
forium and clerestory as they now exist—showing 
also the vault web in section. 

Fig. 20 is a section through the main wall, on 
line KE, showing the triforium and clerestory as 
they now exist. , 

Fig. 21 is a section through the main wall, on 
line FF, also indicating the portion of the vault web 
(but not sectionised) to show how little of the in- 
side wall dressings it was necessary to remove to 
admit of the vaults being constructed. 

Mr. Codd’s examination of St. Hugh’s work was 
evidently carefully made, and his practical capa- 
bilities enabled him to observe points of importance 
that appear to have escaped the notice of the 
casual observers. 

Mr. Codd is right when he says that the springers 
of the vault ribs of the choir aisles rise directly 
from the vault shafts, quite independently of the 
walls ; and so independent are they that there is a 
space of some 5 or 6 inches between the extrados of 
each transverse rib and the main wall behind it. 
it should also be noticed that there are no wall ribs 
at the choir side of the aisle to support the vault 
webs. This vaulting must therefore be in exactly 
the same condition as that described by Sir Charles 
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in his reference to the high vaults, about which he 
says: “ The vault web would have to spring from a 
pin point or a knife edge at A unless it were engaged 
in the wall”—see his sketch (JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 
Ist April). 

And he further says, ** It would have been unsafe 
to have built the vault web into a chase in the wall 
as the least settlement would cause fractures.” 
But that is just the condition of the present vault 
webs of the choir aisles, for they are either built 
with a knife edge against the main wall, or they are 
built into it just above the arches of the main ar- 
cade, as will be more fully explained later ; and if, 
therefore, it would have been unsafe to do this with 
the high vaults, is it not equally unsafe with the 
low vaults? Yet no fracture has been caused by it. 
It nevertheless cannot be denied that such an 
arrangement is bad construction. 

Sir Charles also thinks “the nave of Lincoln 
Cathedral one of the lightest buildings in the 
country, and in this respect surpasses all contem- 
porary works of its size.” And yet, by measure- 
ment, the piers and arches of this nave (which 
were built to support vaulting) are 5 feet thick, or 
nearly double those of the choir; and, besides this, 
the walls they support are properly poised over 
their centres, as are also those of the angel choir ; 
and it will probably not be disputed that it is the 
safest and soundest work to poise walls of this kind 
over the centres of their supports—but here in the 
ritual choir we have piers which are only 2 feet 
8 inches thick, and arches over them only about 
3 feet thick, with the walls they support 4 feet 7 
inches thick, not poised over their centres as the 
others are, but overhanging to one side no !ess 
than 1 foot 7 inches, and resting on the vault webs 
as their foundations and supports. 

It scarcely seems possible under such circum- 
stances and conditions as these that the aisle 
vaults could have been contemplated from the 
first, or proper provision would have been made 
for their support. 

Does it not seem more reasonable to suppose 
that St. Hugh’s cathedral was designed, the works 
commenced, and the outer walls of the choir aisles 
built up as high as the crowns of the back arches of 
the wall arcade before St. Hugh and his canons 
ever thought of vaulting any portion of his church ; 
and that when the works had thus far advanced, 
they enlarged their views respecting the building, 
and then, and not until then, instructed their 
architect not “to thicken his walls because he 
was taking great risks in building them too thin ” 
(for of that fact he himself, as a practical builder, 
would be the best judge), but to make provision 
in his construction for vaulting the aisles; and to 
comply with these new instructions he found it 
necessary to strengthen the outer walls, which he 
did by adding a second arcade in front of that al- 
ready built? Butnot so with the piers of the main 
arcade of the choir, most of which, we suggest, 
were already built up as high at least as these 
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outer walls, a suggestion that is strengthened by 
the fact, as before stated, that no provision was 
ever made for the reception and support ol these 
vault webs at the choir side of the aisles. 

Then as to the transformation of the triforium 
arcades, which seems to be the stumbling block of 
all the critics on the subject. We have always 
maintained, and I reassert it here, that the walls 
of the choir above the arches of the main arcade 
upwards to the roof were laid out in alternating 
wide and narrow bays, with moulded arcading in 
front and plain arches behind, of which the pigeon 
holes are the remains. 


But Sir Charles suggests that, because these 
pigeon holes do not exac tly centre with the « leré 
story, they could form no part of an earlier tri- 
forium arcade, and he further says, “* Moreover, 
they are irregular and on different levels.” The 


variations are but slight, and it would certainly be 
an astonishing thing if these arches were geometri 
cally centred with the windows over them, or that 
the crowns of their arches should accurately range 
with one another throughout the entire length of 
the choir, for, in the first plac e, it is almost ImMpos- 


sible to find two things alike in St. Hueh’s work, and 
secondly, if there was one thine more t han not het 
which St. Hugh’s architect seems to have abhorred, 
it was uniformity. 

He observed it sufficiently to keep his work in 


harmony, but an alternating principle appears to 
have been his leading aim ; for we observe it in the 
shafting of his main piers, alternating and running 
in pairs of different sections ; in his triforium bays, 
not only alternating in wide and narrow spaces, 
but the grouping of the arches in them differing in 
one wide bay from that in the other wide bays 
right and left of it: in the one are grouped three 
narrow arches of equal widths, each about 2 feet 


6 inches wide; in the other, three arches still 
grouped together but with the centre opening 
3 feet 6 inches wide, and that on each side of it 


2 feet 6 inches wide, having the crown of the wider 

arch sometimes varying a little in height from 

those of the narrow openings at each side ot 1t. 
Again we see this alternating principle in the 


treatment of the arcading at each side of the choir; 
at the north side the arrangement of these tri- 
forium openings (pigeon holes) is as that just de- 
scribed, whilst that of the south side has all the 
wider bays filled in with groups of the narrower 
arches, all of about equal widths and heights. 

And again, we see the clerestory windows, as 
originally arranged, were alternating in wide and 
narrow lights. 

One finds this principle running throug] nearly 
all his work, even to the planning of the chevet of 
his east end, which was arranged with alternating 


large and small chapels—and even in the nave the 
piers were apparently arranged in pairs, alternating 
as regards the shafting with which they are em 


bellished. 
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But there is this fact relating to this alternating 
principle, it was invariably practised for a pur- 
pose; and those who will take the trouble to 
scrutinise St. Hugh’s work with care will find that 
where the wider arch, the pigeon hole, occurs in the 
wider bays, it was the central feature of that bay, 
and its arch was probably a little higher than those 
of the narrower arches at each side of it ; and that 
where the openings were of equal widths as on the 
south side of the choir they were of equal heights 
also, and therefore the variety of all these various 
divisions and groupings was intended to, and did un- 
quest i¢ mably, break the otherwise monotonous fea- 
tures of the wall dressings and increase the interest 
of the observer in his work. 

There is, therefore, nothing in these varieties of 
forms, and widths, and heights that could in any 
way interfere with the suggestion that the pigeon 
holes were the back openings of an original tri- 
forium arcade. On the contrary they rather tend 
to support our views respecting them, because, 
being systematically arranged as they are, they 
emphasised the chief features of the building as it 
then existed. 

It is possible that some misapprehension exists 
as to the way these groups of arcadings were 
treated across the trifortum passage-ways, between 
the outer and inner ranges of arches. 

We do not for a moment imagine that the wide 
and narrow bays were treated exactly alike, either 
on their faces or across these passage-ways ; but, on 
the contrary, we believe that the narrow bays, with 
their coupled wall shafts to support the roof princi- 
pals, were treated as solid walls or piers some 8 or 
% feet wide on their faces, and to the full height 
from the triforium floor to the roof; and in the 
centres of their face-widths were made lower single- 
arched triforium openings below, and clerestory 
windows above, each about 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
and that narrow passage-ways were cut, as it were, 
through their solid jambs at their lower levels just 
as they are now to be seen in the lower passage- 
ways in the west walls of the central transepts, 
whilst in the wider bays the spaces were left quite 
open across the passage-ways from the floor to the 
crowns of the arches, or rather that the walls of the 
tront and back arcadings were only united above 
the springers of these arches. 

The treatment was indeed very much as that 
we may now see at the clerestory level—except 
that in place of the present vaulting shafts and the 
springers of the vault ribs, there were solid narrow 
hays with windows in their face-widths, of which 
the dark panels in the false roof are the remains. 

These arched windows and archways with their 
solid jambs at each side of their openings had fac- 
ings of shafts, and moulded arches on their front 
planes similar to and ranging with the other tri- 
torium and clerestory dressings right and left of 
them. 

This was an arrangement doubtless made to give 
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depth to the window jambs and arched openings of 
the narrower bays, and for the more practical pur- 
pose of strengthening the walls and giving variety 
in the fenestration of their dressings, to break the 
otherwise monotonous forms which in our drawing 
was one of Mr, Codd’s objections. 

But these voids and solids across the passages 
between the arcades could not have been shown in 
the elevations of our drawings, but in perspective 
their value would have been readily realised. 

It may perhaps be added here that the arches of 
the front arcade of the triforium which, although 
shown of the full height of those at the back of them 
in drawing fig. 5 of our published ‘“ Notes” in 
the Institute JourNAL of the 26th of last Novem- 
ber, could well have been a foot or eighteen inches 
lower, just as the arches of the upper arcades at the 
west side of the central transepts are about that 
much lower than the window-heads behind them. 
Thisisa fact that will probably go some way to meet 
Professor Lethaby’s objection to the great height 
of these arcadings. 

Now the treatmenc of the narrow bays on the in- 
side faces of the choir walls, as above recited, has a 
considerable bearing upon the explanation to be 
given of the dark panels above the high vaults, 
which, Sir Charles tells us, could not have been win- 
dows because, he says, “ they only penetrate the 
walls a very few inches” ; and, “furthermore, these 
panels occut on the inner plane of the clerestory, so, 
if we accept Mr. Bond’s deductions, we must believe 
the clerestory to have been constructed in a zig- 
zag manner, the outer half being renewed at each 
buttress, and the inside half everywhere else’; and 
he also adds, “‘ These panels are noteven chamfered, 
and so can hardly have formed part of the internal 
plane of a clerestory in such a rich church as 
Lincoln.” 

One freely admits that it is almost impossible 
to be quite accurate in matters of this kind, owing 
to the difficulties there are in the way of taking 
measurements to verify one’s observations, and it 
is especially difficult beneath this dark roof ; and it 
is perhaps owing to these difficulties that Sir Charles 
is in error in both his facts, for instead of the 
panels being only a few inches deep they are by 
measurement 1 foot 6 inches deep. And instead 
of the panel occurring on the inner plane of the 
clerestory it is neither on the inner nor the outer 
plane. 

It is not quite clear what surface Sir Charles means 
by the “inner plane.” —_ If he means the inner face 
of the outer wall just below the clerestory windows, 
then the face of the wall in which the panel is set is 
nearly 2 feet in front of it; but if he means the 
inner face of the main wall of the clerestory next 
the choir, then it is 10 or 11 inches back from 
it; so that in either case it cannot be said to be in 
the clerestory plane. 

I will, however, forthe purpose of the explanations 
I desire to make assume that the inside face of the 


main wall next the choir is what is called the 
**inner plane”; and tested from that face the 
thickness of the wall in which the panel is set is 
3 feet 8 inches, whilst the same wall measured below 
the vaults is 4 feet 7 inches, or a difference of about 
llinches. There is thus a ledge or set-off left in the 
wall of this 11 inches following the lines of the vault 
on which the web of it rests; and it did occur to 
me when first examining this work that it was a 
provision made for the reception of the vault web 
when the the wall was built. But further investiga- 
tion has resulted in what seems almost conclusive 
evidence that the choir walls from the triforium 
floor to the roof were originally built of a uniform 
thickness of 4 feet 7 inches throughout, and that 
the inner plane was continuous from one end of the 
choir to the other; that their surfaces were adorned 
with dressings of clustered shafts and moulded 
arches about 11 inches thick, similar in principle 
and in thickness to the arcading of the present 
clerestory, and that all it was necessary to do to 
provide this ledge for the support of the vault webs 
was to strip off and remove these detached dress 
ings of shafts, &c., with their single order of arch 
mouldings in those spaces only which comprise the 
spandrils in the pockets of the vaults in the false 
roof ; and that is what was probably done. There 
are indeed some rough places in the wall still 
remaining from where these arches were torn away, 
as it were, round the upper parts of the vaults that 
have never been refaced nor made good, 

There was no such thing as zigzag building in a 
process of this kind, no “rebuilding of one part 
outside, and all the others everywhere else.” 
There was in fact no rebuilding at all either inside 
or outside. 

What was done comprised thie filling up of one 
of the old window spaces in each bay with coupled 
panels of arcading striding the flying buttresses 
outside, and, of course, the making good of the 
inside face of the walls ; but it was a process much 
simpler and considerably less expensive than was 
that of rebuilding the triforium arcade. 

Sir Charles Nicholson in his allusion to these 
panels makes it clear that he noticed there were 
missing stones there; and it‘is very probable that we 
both scrutinised the same spot, because there was 
light passing through the hole in the wall from the 
outside which aided our inspection. 

This light is admitted through a ventilating slit 
which is placed in the spandril between the arches 
of the coupled panels that stride the flying buttress, 
and it ranges with the other slits which still exist in 
the spandrils of all the other arches outside right 
and left of it, the whole of which are shown in Mr. 
Sharp’s drawing, fig. 6, which accompanied our 
‘* Notes’ in the Institute JouRNAL of last November. 

It is to this slit that I desire to direct attention, 
forif itis still maintained that the coupled panels of 
the outside arcading just alluded to are part of the 
original work of St. Hugh and were built together 
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with the panels, how did it become necessary 
to remove these missing stones which were the 
crowning stones—the keys from all the arches of 
the inside panels which we say were the original 


clerestory windows—to admit of the insertion of 
these ventilating slits 2 
If these outside panels were not a later filling in 


of an original window but were built with and at 
the same time as the internal dark panels, then it 
becomes necessary to believe that the masons who 
built them first turned this inside arch, and im- 
mediately removed the crowning voussoirs to 
enable them to insert this ventilator, or they con- 
structed the arch with the full knowledge that 
they must omit its kev stones (and thus render the 
arch useless) to permit of the insertion of this slit. 

Is it not a more reasonable alternative to suppose 
that these dark panels are the remains of original 
clerestory windows, as we have suggested; and 
that when the choir was vaulted, at a later date, 
they were no longer required for lighting purposes, 
and were therefore filled in at the outside to give 


support to the flying buttresses ; and that the in- 
side jambs were divested of their front dressings of 
shafts and moulded arches which, after their re- 


moval, left a ledge, or set off, of the 11 inches pre- 
viously mentioned for the reception and support 
of the vault webs on the walls? And it would be at 


this time, and not earlier, that the crowning stones 


of all these inside panels were removed to give 
place to the slits. 

May we not, therefore, summarise the various 
changes through which the choir of St. Hueh’s 
cathedral passed during its construction as 
follows ? 

The builders having designed the church ind laid 


in the foundations proceeded with the building of 
the outside walls, until they reached a ] elghta little 
below the window-sills, and the main piers of the 


main arcades or some of them to about the same 


height. At this point, and for the first time, St. 
Hugh and his canons determined to vault the aisles, 
but not the choir. This change of purpose, no 


doubt, required that the outer walls should be 
strenethened, and this was done by adding the 
face arcade in front of that already built, and from 
this point upwards this double arcade was united 
above the crowns of the arches, and the whole was 


carried up as a solid outside wall to receive the 
aisle vaults. 

It was too late, however. to enlarge the main 
piers of the choir, which were already built up, but 
the aisle vaults afforded a support for an increased 
thickness of the main walls from the triforium floo1 
upward, which increased thickness was clearly the 
l foot 7 inches | have previously shown TO eXIStT 
there, and which now hangs over on the aisle vaults 
and is supported on the vault webs. 

But it may not unreasonably be suggested that 
the thickening of these upper walls was made for 
the purpose of supporting high vaults at a future 
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time, but when one reflects upon what a very 
shallow and meagre interior the choir would have 
presented had the walls been built up only 3 feet 
thick with more than half of that thickness taken 
up with the deeply-cut arcading and window jambs 
outside (matters which St. Hugh’s architect seems 
never to have neglected), I am forced to the con- 
clusion that the walls were thickened mainly for 
cesthetic reasons. 

This increased thickness of the walls just enabled 
the builders to obtain their desire of making the 
double arcading in front of the triforium gallery, by 
which they would gain greater depth to their archi- 
tecture and a finer and deeper gradation of light and 
shade, as well as increased variety of forms by 
which the sesthetic effect of the interior would be 
greatly enhanced. 

But this double arcading never could have been 
made but for the thickening of the outer walls of 
the aisles, and the construction of the aisle vaults 
to give the additional support to it ; neither could it 
ever have been contemplated at the first beginning 
of the building, or proper provision would have 
been made for its support. 

Of this increased thickness, these main walls were 
built up in the shapes and forms already described 
quite up to the roof (which we think was a wooden 
one of open timbers, or more probably with a ceiling 
having sloping sides after the manner of that at 
Peterborough), and it is very likely the church 
remained in that condition until the fall of the 
tower in 1237 or 1240, whichever of the two his- 
torians is right as to the date. 

Such a serious catastrophe as that of the fall of 
the tower, resulting as it did in damage to part of 
the choir roof and walls, and necessitating much 
rebuilding at all sides of the tower, would be a 
favourable opportunity for taking a comprehensive 
view of the choir as a whole, not merely of its struc- 
tural condition but from an art or architectural 
point of view, and its want of proportion and har- 
mony with the nave, which was probably only just 
then completed, was the primary motive for the 
drastic changes that were then made. 

It does not, therefore, under such circumstances 
as these, seem unreasonable to conclude that it was 
at this time when it was first decided to vault the 
choir, and, strange as it may appear to some, to 
remodel its triforium also, so as to bring this part 
of the church into harmony with its better pro- 
portioned and more beautiful nave. 

The character of the existing work rather indi- 
cates that this was done, for a large proportion of 
the arch mouldings of the present triforium arcades 
are of St. Hugh’s type, and probably of his date 
also, and especially those of the outer order of arch 
mouldings which embraces the coupled inner arches 
of the arcades; but I am strongly of the impression 
that they were taken from the original triforium 
arcades and reinstated here. They are apparently 
of the same radius as they would require to be if 
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fixed in front of the pigeon holes, and there would, 
therefore, be no difficulty in re-using them inthe new 
work, just as Essex re-used the moulded work from 
the old Chapter House in the building of his chapel 
on its site. 

But the mouldings of the inner arches, although 
somewhat similar in character to those in the outer 
rim over them, seem somehow to differ in their 
general composition, and they are enriched with a 
stronger dog-tooth than one is accustomed to see in 
St. Hugh’s early work; moreover, it may be seen 
that even in these inner arches some of the voussoirs 
are of different radii to the general lines of the arch 
in which they are set-—that they are, in fact, what 
we builders technically term “ crippled.” 

[I may be wrong in these discriminations, but, 
perhaps, they are not unworthy of attention and 
examination, 

With regard to Sir Charles Nicholson’s hypo- 
thesis respecting the scaffold from which he thinks 
the vault of St. Hugh’s choir was constructed, it is 
difficult to imagine that any mason would think of 
incurring the cost of working and dressing stone 
jambs and arches and obtaining and setting centres 
for them in walls nearly 2 feet thick, and making 
some of them 2 feet 6 inches and others 4 feet wide, 
and systematically arranging them in bays for the 
mere purpose of providing holes through which to 
pass scaffold poles for the support of a floor from 
which to construct vaults at some remote period of 
time ; but there seems another and fatal objection 
to the theory—namely, that those pigeon holes, 
which are immediately behind the springers and 
conides of the present vault ribs, could not have 
heen used for that purpose, for the simple reason 
that they would have been in the way of fixing the 
springers and conides which are the very founda- 
tions of the vault ribs. 

And besides this, what need would there be to 
pass scaffold poles through these walls at all, even 
though a working floor was required to be fixed 
over the choir, seeing that the clerestory sills and 
passage-ways, in all some 2 feet 6 inches wide, would 
have afforded ample support for this floor on the 
main walls. 

There is the further objection to it, that the cen- 
tral transept has pigeon holes along one side of it 
only, and therefore the floor (if one was ever fixed 
there) must have rested on the clerestory passage- 
way on the other side, and if it could have been 
supported on the passage-way of that side, why 
could it not have been as equally well-supported on 
all the other passage-ways and thus have rendered 
the pigeon holes useless for the purpose Sir Charles 
assigns to them. 

But as it is now pretty generally admitted that 
all these high vaults were not constructed until 
some time after St. Hugh’s cathedral was built, it 
would, of course, be necessary to erect a scaffolding 
with a floor from which to make the vaults when- 
ever they were made, and on further examination I 


am induced to believe that the transformation of 
the triforium was made before the vaults, andimme- 
diately afterward the vaults were constructed ; they 
were, in fact, continuous works, and the scaffold 
and floor from which the present vaults were made 
were probably supported on the present clerestory 
passage-ways. The bearers would have crossed the 
passage-ways and have passed into the walls at the 
back of them, where may still be seen small rect- 
angular holes into which the ends of the horizontal 
bearers were probably inserted. 


I had completed the foregoing comments prior to 
the 22nd of last month, and they were set up in 
type, but, owing to unforeseen circumstances, | was 
compelled to hold them over to a later issue of 
the JourNnAL. The delay has afforded me the 
opportunity and pleasure of r ading the further 
remarks of Sir Charles Nicholson and the views 
of Mr. Bilson in the JourNAL of the 6th inst. ; and, 
although I have answered a large portion of Mr. 
Bilson’s criticisms by anticipation, there are other 
points which he has raised that require further reply. 
First, as to the plan and the basis on which it was 
set out, the correctness of which he questions, 
because he thinks it does not exactly fit in with 
every feature and minute detail of the plan and 
dimensions he has himself taken. It is not sur- 
prising that we differ a little even in our measure- 
ments, for unless we both take them at the same 
points they are certain to vary in some respects, 
because there are no two things in St. Hugh’s 
church exactly alike, as | have previously pointed 
out. For example, by measurement it is found 
that the distances from centre to centre of the 
main piers of the choir, and the distance from 
centre to centre of the vault shafts opposite to 
them in the choir aisles, V ary in some instance Ss con- 
siderably, as the following dimensions will show. 
They are measured from centre to centre, com- 
mencing at the first whole pier at the west end of the 
choir :— 


Centre to centre, Centre to centre, 





South Aisle. Main Piers. Vault Shafts 
Ft. in. Ft. in. 
Second bayfrom tower . . 21 5 22 10 
Third 95) ae 21 5 21 6 
Fourth ,,_ ,, 21 6 21 5 
64 4 |) 65 9 
Average per bay 21 5 21 11 

North Aisle. 

Second bay from tower . . 21 13 21 9 
Third ,, aa aes 20 9 21 2 
Fourth ,, te ae 21 2 19 Il 
63 03 62 10 
Average per bay. . . 21 0 20 11 





—— 


It is thus shown that the total measurements of 
these three bays is 1 foot 3 inches longer on the 
south side than on the north side of the choir, and 
what is equally important is that thespaces between 
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the main piers on one side of the aisles and between 
the vault shafts opposite to them on the other side 
also vary. 

But a much greater variation was made in the 
setting out of the central trans‘ pts in ni olecting 
to place them at right angles to the axis of the 
choir. The variation is considerable, for by 
measurement I find that the space from east to west 
between the eastern and central trans¢ pts across 
the open vard immediately north of the choir aisle 
is about 37 feet, whilst that on the south side is 
10 feet. 

With such dist repancies and variations as these 
it was quite impossible for the builders to set the 
buttresses in positions that would centre with the 
piers and wall shafts and at the same time be at 
right angles to the walls to which they are attached, 
therefore the dotted lines on the north elevation 
(fig. 15) alluded to by Mr. Bilson will not be found 
to be so far wrong as he thinks. There is another 
fact which seems to indicate the difficulties the 
builders had in arranging their architecture to meet 
the change from wooden floors to stone vaults (even 
at this early stage of the work), and that is, the 
main buttress to the north wall of the aisle is not 
set midway between the two windows (previously 
noted by Mr. Bord in our * Notes” and also 
observed by Mr. Bilson), but it is set so close to 
one of them that the buttress had to be splayed 
back where it joins the wall to avoid burving 
the window shaft in the masonry of the buttress. 
Had vaulting been contemplated from the be- 
einning of the building, even for the aisles, the 
work would have been set out for the buttress to 


1 


centre with the vault shafts, the vault shafts with 
the main piers, and the windows with the centres of 
the bays in which they are placed, yet not one of 
these is centred with another. 

But to return to the plan and the scheme of 
setting it out. | eather that the foreman Davis, 
measured the width of the choir from the centre of 
the main pier next the eastern transepts, and that 
by adding the widths of the aisles to the width of 
the choir he made a total of 87 feet 23 inches. 
But I am afraid Mr. Bilson had forgotten or had 
failed to notice that the north-east pier from which 
Davis measured was entirely rebuilt when the Angel 
choir was erected, as was also the bay west of it: 
that the pier was much enlarged northwards; and 
that a wall rib was added at the back of the main 
arch to give further support to the aisle vault on 
which the extra thickness of the triforium wall 
rests, as previously pointed out. This enlargement 
of the pier on the north side only altered the centre 
of the pier, and thereby increased the measure- 
ment across the choir. 

There is only one pair of piers of St. Hugh’s choir 
still remaining unaltered, and that is the third pair 
counting from the great tower, and I have found it 
safest to take test dimensions from them as far as 
possible. 
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From measurements thus taken at a little above 
the floor level, and from the centres of the original 
walls (exclusive of the added arcades) to centres of 
main piers, we found the south aisle to be 21 feet 
3 inches, the centre aisle 43 feet 3 inches, and the 
north aisle 21 feet 5 inches, making a total of 85 feet 
11 inches in all. 

But it is not through small discrepancies in 
measurements of this kind that the puzzle of St. 
Hugh’s work will be solved, but rather by taking a 
broad and comprehensive view of the whole work 
and the circumstances surrounding it. Personally 
I felt certain St. Hugh’s church was set out and 
planned ona principle of some kind, and I therefore 
sought a basis for the setting out of the plan he 
made; and I venture to think that that indicated 
in the diagram (fig. 11) of our ** Notes” of last 
November is a sound and reasonable suggestion 
of the method that was employed in setting out 
that great work. There may be other methods by 
which the same result can be attained, but at 
present none have been produced. If, however, 
the chevet can be planned and laid out on any 
other basis and from a single dimension (the width of 
the church) that will connect all the chief features 
of its construction as well as unite the centres of all 
the chapels, and fix their respective sizes, without 
the aid of a single other dimension or the assist- 
ance of a scale of measurements of any kind as 
this plan does, then no one will more heartily 
welcome its production than I shall. 

There is, however, a small correction I desire to 
make in the description given of that diagram in the 
JOURNAL of last November, and that is, that the 
angle by W hich the centres of the chapels immedi- 
ately right and left of the most eastern chapel 
should have been 56} instead of 55 degrees. The 
reason for the correction is that 56} degrees is an 
aliquot part of a circle of 360 degrees divided into 
32 equal portions, as all the other angles employed 
in this setting out are, but the 55 degrees is not so 
divisible. Itis a curious fact that, when developing 
St. Hugh’s east end on the principle stated, the 
only points that did not fit in with the foundations 
marked by the incised lines on the pavement of the 
Angel choir were the centres of these two chapels ; 
and it may be observed by anyone who will trouble 
to examine my diagram that the discrepancy is 
indicated upon it. With this correction, however, 
all the parts fit in almost exactly. 

Then, as to the plan of the main piers of the 
choir, about which Mr. Bilson is so emphatic, I 
fear we must agree to differ respecting them. The 
inner faces of these piers on the choir side are 
practically on the same plane as the faces of the 
triforium walls above them, and the suggestion 
that because there are shafts on three of their faces 
there must necessarily have been a fourth on the 
other side is hypothetical, and I think improbable, 
because in the absence of vaulting there would 
have been nothing for the fourth to support, and 
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therefore no purpose for it to serve. But each of 
the three existing shafts is supporting a complete 
order of arch mouldings, and is therefore legiti- 
mately engaged. Besides this, it will be found on 
examination that the carving of the pier capitals is 
carried quite across the inner faces next the choir, 
and that the abaci follow the curved faces of the 
piers, unbroken and unrepaired (so far as one can 
see from the floor of the church). On the other 
hand, the capitals of the other three shafts which 
cluster round the piers on the other three 
faces have foliated carving interwinding and 
blending with the main capitals. The inference 
to be drawn therefore is, that when the high 
vaults and the vault shafts were constructed 
at a later time, the shafts were slightly hollowed 
out to pass the abaci and carving behind them 
rather than cut away those parts and mutilate the 
former work. 

Then as to the bases of these vaulting shafts 
which are said to be bedded in the old Norman wall 
below the stall floors. There must be some mistake 
in this statement, because the Norman church ends 
under the middle pier of the choir arcade with an 
apsidal end, and, with the exception of that one pier 
on each side, not a bit of Norman wall either crosses 
or passes under any portion of the main arcade 
foundations ; and besides this the rough walls into 
which these bases have been built are perfectly 
straight from west to east without a break in their 
lengths, except where these bases have been set ; 
moreover, the two piers of St. Hugh’s choir, which 
have never been altered, are nearly 20 feet outside 
the extremest eastern portion of the Norman apse. 
So far from these rough walls being of Norman 
construction the upper portions of them appear to 
have been added when the stone screens behind 
the stalls were constructed or when the stalls were 
made. But we have no desire to attach too much 
importance to these bases, for they are only one 
incident amongst many tending in the same direc- 
tion. There are only three piers on each side of the 
choir, and a shaft base has been set to each of them 
below the floor, and if the incised lines marked out 
on the pavement of the north aisle represent the 
foundations of the apsidal end of the Norman 
church, as they are said to do, there is only one pier 
on each side that could possibly stand on any solid 
portion of the Norman church. 

The shafts on the eastern face of the responds at 
the north-east and south-east corners of the choir 
aisles, next to the eastern transepts, are un- 
doubtedly original, and we have never questioned 
it. But they were not constructed for vault shafts 
but for roof shafts, and they were of course con- 
tinued down to the floor, as all the other roof 
shafts appear to have been where unobstructed by 
triforium arches or windows or other openings. 
There is this also to be said respecting these two 
shafts : they have been spliced and lengthened just 
below the abaci of the pier capitals to which they 


are attached, and just to the depth of the other 
capitals of the smaller shafts which cluster round 
the piers. They are both alike in this respect, and 
that fact rather suggests that they both had 
capitals prior to the vaulting of the transepts, and 
that they were converted into vaulting shafts when 
the vaults were constructed. That a change of 
some kind has been made respecting them is further 
indicated by the fact that the upper parts of these 
shafts above the abaci are less in diameter than 
those below them on which they stand. With 
regard to the choir transepts, therefore, there seems 
to me no difficulty whatever, and nothing that 
could prevent our suggestion that a former tri- 
forium existed before the present one was con- 
structed. 

The setting out of the architectural feature of 
the choir transepts no doubt differed from that of 
the choir, as in all cases one part of St. Hugh’s work 
differed from another, but they had groupings of 
arches and windows in bays, those in the north 
transepts differing, I believe, from those in the 
south transept ; but the alternating principle was 
carried through both transepts, and the lower or 
shorter openings in the minor bays were intended 
to heighten the expression of the larger groupings 
and to avoid an otherwise monotonous interior. 

It was a system of arrangement which I am per- 
suaded was made, and I am assisted in that belief 
by the original features still existing in the building 
itself, and I cannot but think that if rightly under- 
stood it goes far towards answering the adverse 
criticisms offered to our views. 

Perhaps I am myself wholly responsible for the 
misapprehension which clearly exists respecting 
the original treatment of these triforium arcades, 
because all the arches in both the wide and narrow 
bays were shown in the internal elevation (fig. 5) 
which accompanied our “ Notes” in the JouRNAL 
of last November to be of one height and on one 
level, whereas further investigation has convinced 
me that the single openings in the narrower bays 
were lower than the grouped openings in the wider 
bays, a difference made for the reason already 
given. 

I must again refer to the panels in the dark roof, 
and the inside faces of the walls in which they are 
set. We are assured by Mr. Bilson that, although 
the apexes of the arches of the panels on the south 
side of the choir are on the same level as those 
of the clerestory windows between them, the 
springing of the arches is 1 foot 114 inches lower 
than that of the windows: and he further says that 
the width of the panel is 3 feet 8 inches. Now the 
width of the main light of the clerestory window is 
3 feet 6 inches or 3 feet 7 inches with the apex ad- 
mitted to be level with those of the panels, and as 
the radius of the two arches appears to be identical, 
there seems to be an error somewhere here. Such 
a difference as 1 foot 11 inches in the height from 
the springing to the apexes of arches of practically 
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the same span could not fail to be very noticeable 
indeed, and yet to all appearances both the arches 
are of the same radius. Let anyone compare Mr. 
Bilson’s own drawing of these panels (fie. 6) in 
the JourNAL of the 6th inst., page 472, with Mr. 
Sharp’s elevation of the clerestory windows, fig. 
t, page 41, of the Journat of the 26th of last 
November, and he will see how impossible it seems 
that such a difference could exist. 

As to the inner faces of the walls surrounding the 
panels in the choir transepts, parts of which are 
built up in ashlar and other parts in rubble wall- 
ing, it is a fact which had not escaped our notice, 
and it has been attended to in an earlicr portion of 
this Paper in connection with the stripping of the 
dressinys from the face of the original clercstory 
arcade to give place to the vaulting webs on the 
main walls ; I am olad that Mr. Bilson also has 
directed attention to them, because these differ 
ences in the walling indicate that they were faccd 
or built at different times, and they therefore 
strengthen our views on the subject. If vaulting 
was always intended, why were not all these walls 
above the vaults built up in rubble work, for if it 
is good for one place, it would surely be equally 
vood for all similar places ? The work would 
have been just as sound, and much cheaper, in 
rubble work than in ashlar; and being out of sieht 
it would naturally have been done in 1ubble had 
these walls been built up after the vaults were 
turned. Why, in fact, did the builders es any 
ashlar work at all above these vaults but for the 
reasons we have given? Is it not more reasonably 
explained by the view we have taken of it—viz. : 
that after the removal of the face dressings from 
those portions of the clerestory areades which 
are now in the pockets of the vaults in the false 
roof, and the cutting away of such portions of the 
solid masonry from the jambs and arches of the 
clerestory windows (now the panels) in the narrow 
bays to provide a support for the vault webs on 
the main walls, that such portions of the original 
ashlar work as remained uninjured by these 
operations would be retained in their unaltered 
condition; and that in the places where little 


miaking-good was necessary, It would be done in 
the same kind of work as that existing at each 
side of it 2 Sut where large surfeces re quired 

facing or rebuilding, it would be done in rubble 


walling to save expense. 

Of course no builder wou!d be so foolish as to 
restore destroyed windows where no light was re- 
quired, nor be so stupid is to make panels where 
no architectural features were required. 

There was no need for either windows or panels, 
and therefore none were made where walls were 
rebuilt or refaced after the vaults were « mstructed, 
hence the absence of these features on the west 
side of the north-east transept. 

The discussion thus far has been most satisfac- 
tory in every way, and it is a pleasure to find that 
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those who have taken part in it have approached 
the subject in the true spirit of archzeologists, whose 
one object is to seek the truth even, if necessary, 
at the expense of sentiment. 

loth May 1911. 


UURRESPON DENCE. 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 


To the Editor, JourNAL R.1.B.A.,— 
Sir,—Although somewhat late in the day I 
trust I may be permitted to draw attention to the 
alternative scheme which shows the approach to 
the bridge brought up tothe transept of the Cathe- 
dral. Thisidea would be a very untortunate one for 
architects to advocate, and if carried out would, 
[ venture to think, probably bring no small ridicule 
upon the profession both on utilitarian_as well as 


artistic acai 

At the risk of appearing peculiar I would, present 
some aspects of the case which favour the,scheme 
proposed by the Corporation. 

Themain problem has been indisputably to secure 
as direct a route as practicable from Southwark 
through the centre of the City where no such com- 
munication at prese nt exists. This being So, it 
sure sly stands to the credit of the Cor por ation th: " 
they have perceived that the ope ning out of $ 
Paul’s upon the new thoroughfare should be a bee 
to be secured in the scheme. So far from the Cor- 
poration being open to the accusat ion that they are 
not alive to the effects to be aimed at, their scheme 
rather indicates an appreciation of architectural 
dignity not always in evidence. Can the alter- 
native scheme above referred to be said to be so 
superior architecturally as to afford any valid 
reason for diverting the route % Were this the case 
there might be some real excuse for involving an 
additional million of money which Mr. Domoney 
has said would be incurred. 

We know that the police, who above all people 
understand best the management of traffic, hold 
that the cross traflic under the alternative scheme 
would have to be dealt with at two points instead 
of one, and it is not easy to see how the movement 
of the traftie could be controlled simultaneously at 
both points and congestion be avoided. The 
number of “collision points ” of the right-angled 
crossing as compared with the non-continuous 
method of the alternative scheme is thus a question 
which it would be beside the subject to consider. 
The wriggle in the course of the traftie to get round 
two corners would be an inconvenience in itself, 
and drivers should be allowed as much uninter- 
rupted view as possible. 

As regards open space, that part of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard on the south side of the choir is the 
most important one in connection with the Cathe- 
dral, and would, as shown on the Corporation plan, 
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afford a striking feature. On the alternative plan 
this space appears comparatively as disjecta 
membra. 

With respect to the noble pile itself, it is a serious 
question if it would not show up more grandly 
than if the approach were brought up to the tran- 
sept, indeed not much more than the transept 
would be visible from the approach so arranged. 
There is something impressive in itself when a 
building bursts upon the view standing on one side 
of the highway. This effect can be seen to-day 
where the west front of the Cathedral comessuddenly 
into view on one’s entering the Churchyard from 
Paternoster Row. 

The safety of St. Paul’s, one might think, would 
be imperilled by the subways in connection withthe 
approach road on the alternative scheme, as these 
would evidently skirt the south front of both choir 
and transept, instead of only passing the east end 
as shown by the Corporation scheme. 

Then as to the bridge itself ; this is shown on the 
alternative with three spans only, although, as the 
Corporation point out, the piers of a three-span 
bridge would be out of alignment with those of the 
other bridges which are in five spans. But what 
can be an adequate excuse for a skew bridge in’such 
a position ? The whole structure is tortured and 
undignified compared with a straight bridge, con- 
trasting most unfavourably with any other bridge 
over the river in this respect. 

3ut why all this divergence from a_ perfectly 
natural course ? Because, forsooth, it is desired 
to reach the transept end of the Cathedral, an 
object not striven after in almost any cathedral 
that can be named. As if, indeed, the approach 
were principally for the sake of the Cathedral. 

If almost entirely for something which is beyond, 
why bring it butt up against the Cathedral ? Asa 
consequence of this skew arrangement the blocks of 
buildings are cut through also on the skew, involv- 
ing numerous difficult problems as to how their 
angles should be treated architecturally. 

In this London of ours it is very questionable if 
the effect of vista, so appropriate in some cities, 
should be much striven after. To impose a lay out 
on any part of London which has vista for its object 
is a very doubtful proceeding, and in this case, 
where symmetry has never been much of an object, 
any effort at vistas is likely enough to lead to in- 
congruities and exchange disorder for distortion. 

Yours, &c¢., 
A FELLow. 


Leicester Board of Guardians v. Trollope : 
The Dry-Rot Case. 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C., 18th May 1911. 
To the Editor, Journat R.I.B.A..— 
Dear Sir,—With reference to my letter on the 
above subject which appeared in the March issue of 
the JourNnaL, I think it right to say that shortly 


after the trial, and without any suggestion on my 
part, the Contractors wrote to me that they ex- 
tremely regretted that the Guardians had not seen 
their way to make them parties in the case and thus 
given them an opportunity of putting their views 
before the Court, that they had no desire to shelter 
themselves behind the Certificates or other legal 
defences, and desired to submit themselves to the 
arbitration of the President of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects (or his nominee) to decide what they 
ought fairly to do in the matter irrespective of the 
question of legal liability on their part. 

Negotiations followed in the course of which the 
Contractors have placed before me their version of 
the facts, and, though Icannot acquit them of blame 
in not obtaining my written authority for the de- 
viation from the drawings and specification, 1 am 
satisfied that they acted in good faith under the 
mistaken belief that the clerk of the works had, 
in fact, obtained myfprevious sanction. 

On*my suggestion Mr. G. T. Hine, F.R.1.B.A., 
was selected as arbitrator, but it became unneces- 
sary to proceed with a reference, as the Contractors 
and myself have since agreed as to what contribu- 
tion they should make. 

In view of the fact that the Contractors were not 
heard in the recent proceedings I shall be glad if you 
will give this letter the same publicity in our 
JOURNAL as was given to my former letter. 

I would add that there is one lesson that the 
members of our profession should learn from my 
experience in this matter, 7.e., the advisability of in- 
sisting that in all work undertaken the appoin - 
ment of the clerk of the works should rest with the 
architect, as by the decision in this case the archi- 
tect is in future made entirely responsible for the 
acts of the clerk of the works, no matter by whom 
appointed.— Yours faithfully, 

Joun E. TrRouiore [F.}. 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION have 
recently issued their sixth volume of Transactions, com- 
prising a record of the proceedings of the Association 
and a selection of the Papers read during the years 1907 
and 1908. The principal contributions include ** Thessa- 
lonica,”’ by Professor Charles Gourlay ; “* The Church 
of Santa Sophia and the Imperial Mosques of Constan- 


tinople,’ by Ramsay Traquair; “ Incongruity and 
Disfigurement,” by Lord Kingsburgh, LL.D.; ‘ An 
Architect in Greece,” by Ramsay Traquair; “The 


Furnishings of a Medieval Church,” by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Dowden; “Sculpture as applied to Architec- 
ture,’ by Birnie Rhind, R.S.A.; “ Reinforced Con- 
crete and its Practical Application,’ by M. Kahn ; 
“Progress of Stained Glass Art in Scotland,” by 
Stephen Adam, F.S.A.Scot.; “ Dalmatia,” by F. 
Gordon Brown; ‘The Education of the Architect,” 
by Gordon L. Wright; “Thoughts from a Retro- 
spect,”’ by Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A.; “ Lady Stair’s 
House,” by G. 8. Aitken; “ Trinity College Church,’ 
by A. L. MacGibbon. 
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9 Conpurt Street, Lonpon, W., 27th May 1911. 


CHRONICLE, 


The Annual General Meeting: Discussion of the 
Annual Report. 


At the Annual General Meeting held Monday, the 
Ist May, the Chairman, Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, 
M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, having formally 
presented and moved the adoption of the Council’s 
Annual Report, the motion was seconded by Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, and th 
discussion took place : 


follow ing 


Mr. Wa. Woopwarp |Ff’.] said th is th 
twenty-first year that he had had the _ pleasure f 
criticising or animadverting upon these An: Reports 
The procedure h id done him L OI it cle il I go d, and 
he recommended the younger members to rry on the 
work He was glad to see a larger gathering than had 
been usual at Annual Meetings [ 1 been his pur 
pose to say that a small meeting meant that the Inst 
tute enjoyed the confidence f the memb Infer 
entially, therefore, the large gathering would mean 
that there was not so much confidence R x the 
Report, Mr. Woodward noted that the Com had 
held twenty-five meetings this sess } of 
twenty-two during the last He dee} retted th 
large number of losses that the Institute had sustained; 
some were men of great eminence, some were archi 
tects in good practice who had devoted much of thei 
time to the service of the Institute The statistics of 


1 
membership showed that this vea elve 
Fellows less, and seventy-eight Associates mort Add 
ing Licentiates, there were now 3.626 archit 
roll of the Institute. Those who could look back 
twenty years would agree that these figures showed a 


creat amount of good work, and were significant of 
the desire on the part of professional men to come 
within the fold of the Institute He wished to call 
attention to a few words on page 77 with referen 
to the Registration Bill This sche I Re 
port said, ‘‘ together with the principles of the Regis 
tration Bill was laid before a Special General Meet 


ing on 10th April, ind after a lor discussion 
approved by large majorities.” 


absent, he should like to take the opportunity of savy 
ing that it was unfair to the President to state that he 
in any way attempted to stop discussion. The exact 
contrary was the fact. From the very commencement 
the President invited every one present to criticise the 
details to the fullest extent. If discussion was 


it was the meeting which stopped it. not the Presiden 
The Transactions of the Conference were 
to on page 77: but what was the use of 
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ning Conferences if the entrance to the Mall from 
Charing Cross was to remain in its present condition ? 
It was almost impossible for the Institute to do more 
than it had done; but he thought some definite and 
decided steps should be taken to bring to the notice of 
the Government what was being done in Paris. The 
Municipality of that city had voted £36,000,000 ster- 
ling for its improvement, to occupy some years in the 
carrying out; yet London was not doing work which 
could be executed at the cost of little more than 
£1,000.000. The reference to Mr. John W. Simpson 
and Mr. Raymond Unwin all would agree with, and 
the Institute’s thanks were due to gentlemen 
for the enormous amount of work they had done for 
the Conference. With regard to St. Paul’s Bridge, 
there was probably no more important subject before 
the public and the various learned Societies of Art 
and Science. He did not know whether ther? was any 
definite statement, but two ago he understood 


those 


vears 


that the Institute would further a competition in re 
gard to St. Paul’s Bridge. That, however, seemed tc 
have passed by. The Institute was opposing the Cor 


poration’s Bill, but, speaking from the financial stand 
point, he was glad to say that, although it had peti 
tioned against the Bill, it had not instructed Counsel 
to appear on 1ts behalf. To engage Counsel to oppore 
I would be 

and the Institute was not in a position to spend several 
hundred pounds sterling for such a purpose. But a 
Letter letter than that which appeared in The Times 
of Saturday last from the President of the Institute 
he could not conceive, for time after time the Institute 
had been accused, when they had as they 
had a to do, in matters of the kind, of doing so 
for the purpose of employing, or getting employed, 
some of the r tl Institute. He would 
quote paragraph from the President's letter : 
‘The views of the Royal Institute and the arguments 
for and against the Corporation's scheme have been 


the measure to incur considerable expense, 


interfered, 


right 


members of the 


one 


laid before the citizens of London with edmirable 
learness and fairness by The Vimes, and by other 
newspapers, and the responsibility for any decision 
that is arrived at must now rest with Parliament and 


with the people of London as a whole.’” That was the 
position to take up, and not that which was indicated 
1 the Report of the Art Standing Committee (page 82) 
ab i Paul’s Bridge was the sub 


V1Z. “The new St. 1dg 
ject of further discussion, when the Committee was 
strongly in favour of the Council presenting a memorial 
to the City Corporation urging the assistance of 
the most competent artistic and architectural advice 
in the preparation of the design.’ He knew that 


uch words as these had in the past been interpreted 
by the Corporation and by other public bodies 
is an indication that the Royal Institute were seeking 
to import into those bodies the professional assistance 
the Institute. Therefore he spec ially 
commended the passage he had quoted of the Presi 
dent's letter, because it simply said : ‘‘ That is what we 
think you ought to do; we submit a design showing 
what ought to be done, in preference to what has been 
proposed, and we leave it to the good sense of the pub 
lic to support That was the attitude 
which should always be taken by the Institute, and 
not to endeavour to import its members professionally. 
78 he noted that about one-third of the ean- 
the Preliminary Examination were rele 
vated to their studies. The same applied to about. half 
those who came up for the Intermediate and for the 
Final and Special. Whether that proportion was due to 
the examinations being too severe, or whether it was 
because the candidates were not sufficiently advanced 
to pass them, he was not in a position to say. Coming 


of members of 


views.” 


those 


On page 


didates in 
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t> the subject of the new premises on page 78, there 
was a reference to the Honorary Secretary, and he 
was sure they would all agree that Mr. Hare de- 
served the warmest thanks of the Institute for the 
excellence of the work he had carried out for them. 
Those alterations and additions had necessarily cost a 
lot of money ; whether it was the result of an estimate, 
or whether it was day work or by a schedule, they were 
not informed ; at all events, the money had been spent, 
and it was well spent. When reading the last para- 
graph, it occurred to him that words were used which 
were most useful when a man was endeavouring to 
convince his client that, after all, the expense had not 
been very great, and nothing had been thrown away. 
Then an item was mentioned which he did not clearly 
understand, the drainage system. Of course, drain- 
age systems were very expensive, and the drainage 
system mentioned might have involved the expendi- 
ture of thousands, or it might be a sum which did not 
reach £50. On page 80 appeared a reference to the Royal 
Sanitary Institute and the Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies, and the thanks of the Institute were 
due to the gentlemen who had devoted so much time to 
those matters. Next came the grants. Notwithstand- 
ing the drastic manner in which the funds of the In 
stitute had been dealt with, there was another object 
for the bestowal of their generosity—viz. the British 
School of Archeology, Egypt, £10. It might be said 
that it was a small sum, and was well spent; but yet 
it was a new item. Then there was five guineas to the 
Croydon Antiquities Preservation Society. That again 
was a small sum, but there were other places like Croy- 
don, and if they were going to launch out in that way 
their funds would be further diminished. Then there 
was £10 to the Incorporated Joint Committee on 
Water Regulations. He would like to know what 
that Committee really was; the Institute seemed to be 
launching out fairly well; he had one or two things 
at Hampstead which he would like to bring to the 
Institute’s notice! On page 81 occurred a Report of 
the Board of Architectural Education as to the Licen 
tiates’ Examination for the Fellowship. That was a 
very good idea, because although Licentiates came in to 
the Institute in great numbers, many of them were 
Licentiates because having started in business they could 
not afford to neglect that business to go in for the ex 
amination, and they could not. be admitted as Fellows 
unless, in the opinion of the Council and those entitled 
to elect them, they were worthy of the position. The 
Report of the Art Standing Committee, in the second 
paragraph, very properly referred to the efforts to pre 
vent building on the site near St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
That was of the successes of the Art Standing 
Committee, and he trusted that they would be able 
to still step in and do good work. With regard to the 
Church at Puddletown, he remembered last year that 
the Art Standing Committee regretted what took place 
there. But a letter appeared in 7’he Times soon after, 
and he conciuded that what had now been done could not 
be found fault with. The whole matter was taken up 
by the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings—a body which it was sometimes said was a little 
faddy, and interfered when it need not do so. On 
page 83 was a reference to buildings faced with Port- 


one 


land stone being recently repaired by patent pro- 
cess. He did not wish to interfere with any patent 


process, or with the legitimate work of anybody, but 
with regard to the steam process for cleaning build- 
ings, he recommended them not to indulge in it, for it 
opened the pores of the stone, and allowed the London 
atmosphere to get in, and that led to the premature 
decay of the stone. In the second paragraph on 
page 83 was a reference to what the Art Committee 
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termed “minor improvements.” Any little improve- 
ment which the Institute could secure was valuable, 


perhaps as much so as some of the larger matters. 
He quite agreed with that paragraph. ‘There was 
also a reference to the importance of a better dis 
play of street names. That might seem to be a trifling 


matter, but it was really a very important one. 
What a man wanted to know was the name of the 
street; but instead of that he was knocked in the 


eye by the name of the Borough Council, which no 
body wanted to know. Then there was an_ insutti 
ciency throughout London of street tablets. One had 
only to go to the Tube stations to see the convenience 
which arose from the display of clear lettering. Fur 
ther down was a reference to the unsatisfactory results 
of some of the new premises in the scheme of rebuild 
ing Regent Street. Not only in regard to Regent 
Street, but in other parts of London also, the question 
asked the other day was a very pertinent one: ‘‘ Is 
this architecture, or is it a stone quarry?” Many of 
the buildings were more like monuments of stone than 
domestic and business premises. London had_ pro 
perly left Paris behind for some time, but we might 
well back to Paris to ask whether we 
were not overdoing it, whether that light architecture 
which distinguished the Baron Haussmann period 
could not be brought back to London. No matter how 
small a frontage might be, it seemed that there must 
be two huge columns carrying nothing. Something 
should be done to mitigate the style of heavy archi- 
tecture which had now invaded many parts of 
London. There was a paragraph in the Art Commit 
tee’s Report which opened up another opportunity of 
spending the Institute's money—namely, the decora- 
tion of their premises for the Coronation. He did not 
know what sort of decoration was proposed, but he 
felt sure that the members could show themselves as 
thoroughly loyal with the expenditure of a few pounds 
as by the expenditure of a large sum. Speaking with 
the utmost loyalty, he was sure that Royalty would not 
think any the less of the Institute if its scheme of 
decoration were not very expensive. On page 84 he 
noticed that the attendance of readers in the Reference 
Library was 366 less than last year, and the number 
of books issued on loan 118 less than last year. The 
number of tickets of admission to the Library was 
seventy-one against eighty-four. On page 8&5 it ap 
peared that there were 332 less day attendances than 
last vear in the Library, and 34 less attendances in the 
evening. All these differences were accounted for be 
cause the premises were occupied by the Town Plan 
ning Conference, and the alterations and repairs to 
the Institute premises were being carried out. Under 
those circumstances he thought the attendances kept 


ourselves 


oO 


up remarkably well. With regard to the Report 
of the Practice Standing Committee, there was 
a paragraph on page 86 showing that the Coun 
cil had invited suggestions for Sessional Papers, 
and the Committee had suggested a Paper or 


Papers “ On the Newer Responsibilities of Architects, 
and the Need of Defining such Responsibilities,” with 
a view of publishing on behalf of members of the Insti 
tute a Guide to Practice. On the same page occurred 
this paragraph: “ A considerable portion of the Com 
mittee’s time is wasted owing to applications for ad 
vice coming before them with insufficient or ex parte 
information, and other matters are submitted by em 
ployers or solicitors without the knowledge of the 
architects concerned.’’ There was a great deal of that 
at the Practice Committee. That Committee was not 
formed to give legal advice in view of possible liti 
gation, but to give information on questions of prac- 
tice. There were many cases where solicitors and 








x 


~ 


others were simply endeavouring to get the opinion of 
the Practice Committee to use it in the litigation which 
ensued. But he hoped the Committee would, as it hia 
done in the last few years, resist such demands. With 
regard to the Report of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee, he would not occupy the time of the meeting, 
except to say that those who read it would agree that it 


represented splendid work, really useful practical work 
And the little brochure on Paints would also be most 
useful. Coming to the income and expenditure, with 


would observ e 
than last 


out going critically into the figures, he 
that the Institute had spent £1,228 more 
year, and it had overdrawn at the Bank than 
£6,000, when they ofly had last year £253. With 


regard to the Balance Sheet, there was a matter on 


more 





which he would like some explanation. There was a 
nett loss on realisation of £2,314. That had been 
knocked off. There were the expenses of the purchase 
of A.U.C. shares, £1,350 He did not know what 
those expenses were; they might be commissions fon 
shares. It seemed a large sum, but no doubt it could 
be thoroughly explained. The Report of the Auditors 
would be found on page 92, and it would be gathered 
that the Council had been rather free in their expendi 


ture; but the Meeting would agree that the Institute 
had had value for its money. It had arrived nearly at 
the end of its expenditure, and for the next few years 
they must draw in their horns and be careful, so that 
they should not get into financial trouble. With regard 
to the paragraph referring to the Honorary Associates, 
he did not. know whether the proposal was to let them 





pay nothing, or to let the amount be increased or 
reduced. In conclusion he would like to say a 
few words with reference to the staff On 


Report, he 
that 


agree d 


the occasions of his remarks on the Annua 
had had the satisfaction, which was in 
night, of referring to the staff. It 
that the Secretary had fallen into line with the practice 


reased 


would be 


of the Institute in a very remarkable manner. He (Mr. 
Woodward), and his hearers, had had occasion to con 
sult him on many matters, and would have found not 
only that he was ready and courteous in giving what 
was required, but that he possessed the requisite know 
ledge. That possession of knowledge had only been 
achieved by hard work. Then he came to their old 
friend Mr. Tayler, who was always ready to give 
information, and he trusted he would be spared to 
be with them for many years. Then there was their 
old friend Mr. Direcks, who, no matter what time 
one called in the Library, was ready to give the 
benefit of his knowledge. It was hoped that he 


would be for many years in the Institute, and in the 
enjoyment of the health which he now 
Then it was evident that the Institute could not go on 
without its editorial part. That very im- 
portant part of the work in this or any other institution 
Mr. Northover possessed all the elegance of expres 
sion of the Editor; he would correct their proofs for 
them, or make suggestions in the contributions which 
were most useful. And he was not only expeditious, 
but was always ready and willing to assist in every 
possible way. With regard to the junior portion of 
the staff: they were all coming on, and they must 
necessarily take the places of their seniors in due time. 
He was sure his hearers would ree that the junior 
staff of the Institute was of the kind that they should 
congratulate themselves on having; and it was to be 
hoped that they would follow in the footsteps of the 
men whom they would some day succeed Finally, 
with regard to the work of their Honorary Secretary 

and he was not now referring to it in connection with 
the alterations and additions to their premises—he 
knew that the work of the Honorary Secretary was not 


possessed. 


Was a 
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the sinecure which some people thought it was; and the 
Institute’s thanks were due to Mr. Hare for his 
courtesy, and the amount of time which he gave to the 
Institute's work. He hoped that if he (the speaker) 
were not one of the five hundred to be called away to 
‘another place” in the interval, he would have another 
opportunity next year of saying a few words on the 
subject of the Annual Report. 

Mr. W. R. Davince [A.] said that they owed Mr. 
Woodward a debt of gratitude for putting so sweetly 
the criticisms which he had to make year after year; 
and all present would associate themselves with him in 
expressing appreciation of the work which had been 
done for them by the officers and Council of the Insti 
tute. There was, however, a little criticism which he 
(the speaker) had had to put before. He understood this 
was the twenty-first time Mr. Woodward had spoken 
on the Annual Report. But was it wise that the criti- 
cism should always come from one particular quarter? 
That criticism had glossed over many things which re 
quired criticism, but by seizing hold of small things 
like five-guinea and ten-guinea items, it had skilfully 
passed over some larger expenditures which had been 
incurred in other directions, and which the Annual 
Meeting afforded the only opportunity of having pro- 
perly explained. If the Auditors were present, they 
should have the opportunity of giving the Meeting their 
opinion, quite apart from the signed declaration ap- 
pended to the figures ; some opinion as to the particular 
points which they considered might need the attention 
of the general body. It was evident that the defici: 
which the Institute had this year—and one could not 
expect anything else—was a growing deficit with a 
tremendously increased expenditure on various matters, 
which possibly they had not the time or the opportunity 
to deal with. He would like to hear some opinion as 
to whether the expenditure of £2,060 for the Town 
Planning Conference was, on the whole, reasonably in- 
curred. It would be noticed that in this year’s accounts 
only £560 appeared. In the estimate for next year the 
amount set down for the Conference was £1,500. He 
did not wish to say that the money was not well spent ; 
the Town Planning Conference was one of the best 
things the Institute had ever done; but that expendi- 
ture was one which needed careful watching; and he 
would like to hear the personal assurance of the Audi 
tors that the amount had been gone into item by item, 
and that they had satisfied themselves that the amount 
reasonable one. There were also several other 
large items which should be drawn attention to. One 
was that the income from the Examinations was a very 
large one, amounting to over £1,500 per annum; this 
amount was drawn from the younger men coming into 
the Institute. Without that sum the whole of the finan- 
cial work of the Institute would fall to the ground. 
Therefore, on that ground alone, the Council should 
give careful attention to anything that was put forward 
by the younger men. There were one or two other 
points, which probably the Auditors would explain pre- 
cently. The Honorary Auditors had drawn attention 
in the Report to the disposal of the capital of the 
Charitable Fund and of the Travelling Fund. That 
was a £2,300 item which required drawing attention 
to. Mr. Woodward had skilfully called attention to 
something which appeared as an asset—namely, the ex- 
penses re the purchase of Architectural Union Shares, 
£1,350. It seemed peculiar that expenses should 
appear as an The additional, and some might 
say unnecessary, loss of £2,300 on the realisation 
of the Institute shares all would deeply regret. He 
thought he had said enough to draw attention to the 
weakness which must always come from one particu 
lar form of criticism from one source; and he was sure 


was a 


asset. 
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Mr. Woodward would agree with him in what he said. 
He did not see any repore in the print of any definite 
finance Committee; it aid not appear as one, and he 
would like to know it there was a rinance Committee. 

‘'HE SECRETARY : ‘he names of the Finance Commit- 
tee are in the Aa/endar. 

Mr. DavipGe, continuing, said that the Auditors 
would probably like to have the opportunity of laying 
Lefore the Meeting the real conditions of the Lnstitute 
finances. In conclusion he need do no more than express 
his own personal appreciation of the work which had 
been aone on behalt of the Institute by so many of its 
ofticers and by the Council. 

Mr. C. H. Robie (/'.] protested against the Audi- 
tors being asked to do what it was well known would 
be an impertinent thing for them to do; it was no part 
of the duty of an auditor to express his opinion on the 
policy of that or any other body. 

Mr. DavipGe: Not on the policy, but on a question 
of actual expenditure. 

Mr. JoHN Hubson {/’.], Hon. Auditor, said he did 
not remember all the items in the account, but he and 
his co-Auditor went through all the items, and they 
were perfectly correct, in accordance with the vouchers 
which were presented. All the charges seemed reason- 
able, but they did think it was a large expenditure on 
the ‘Lown Planning Conterence. But it it was going to 
do tne good which everybody seemed to expect, the 
expenditure was satisfactory. 

Mr. A. NerpHam Witson j-1.], Member of the 
Finance Committee : L may say, for the information otf 
Mr. Davidge, that there 1s a Finance Committee, and 
that every item of expenditure is closely scrutinised. 
Nothing 1s passed without the most careful examina- 
tion, even before it goes into the hands of the Council. 

Mr. HERBERT SHEPHERD [.1.] said he did not think 
it possible that either of the Honorary Auditors, 
both personal friends of his, could be expected to 
carry the exact figures in their minds. He thanked 
Mr. Woodward for his excellent and kindly criticism 
of the Report, and more especially for his invitation to 
junior nyembers to discuss these Annual Reports. 
When Mr. Woodward ceased to discuss the Reports, he 
hoped that he himself would be in the sere and yellow 
leaf. With reference to the absence of the President, 
he was certain he would be expressing the opinion 
of the Meeting when he said that Mr. Stokes, at the 
Meeting on 10th April, carried out in an absolutely 
fair and just manner the duties of Chairman of the 
Meeting. He understood the President was absent 
that evening through ill-health, and he thought it 
would be a courteous and proper act for them to ask 
the Honorary Secretary to write to him from the 
Annual General Meeting expressing their regret at his 
absence owing to ill-health, and the hope that he would 
soon be well and back amongst them again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Shepherd for the sug- 
gestion, and the proposal was put to the Meeting, and 
carried. 

Mr. SHEPHERD, continuing, said he hoped it would 
not be considered remiss on his part, after the ample 
criticism of Mr. Woodward, to offer some further 
remarks on their Council’s Report. First, with regard 
to Licentiates on page 76, referring to the Meetings in 
the provinces, he thought Mr. Cross’s name should 
come before Mr. Hubbard’s. 

Mr. Hupparp agreed, as the burden and heat of the 
day was certainly borne by Mr. Cross. 

Mr. SHeruerp : In the second paragraph on page 77 
the Report said: ‘‘ Before the expiry of the twelve 
months provisionally fixed by the Supplemental Cha 
ter some 1,200 Licentiates were elected.” He objected 
to the Council having inserted the word ‘ provision- 
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ally” there, though it would occupy him a long time 
in explaining why; it was a direct alteration of 
the principles which were accepted by the Institute 
four years ago. It was never provisionally fixed; 
it was fixed definitely by the Institute that elections 
to the class of Licentiates should cease at the end of 
twelve months. He therefore suggested the deletion 
of the word “ provisionally.” : 

THe CHAIRMAN accepted the amendment 

Mr. SHepuerp : In the bottom paragraph of page 77 
the Report said : ‘Serious negotiations were then en 
tered upon, and a scheme was prepared by the Coun 
cils of the two bodies which provided for the winding 
up of the Society of Architects and for the election of 
its members into the various classes of membership of 
the Royal Institute.” He regretted that it should 
have been put in by the Council in that way, it was an 
ebvious misstatement, and a very serious one, because 
if the Meeting passed the Report as being correct, 1t 
might lead the Institute into some question in the 
future with regard to the wording; he had recently 
had an instance of the fact that it was the actual word 
ing of a document which was adhered to. The sen 
tence should be corrected so as to read “ the election of 
its members into the various classes of membership and 
Licentiateship of the Royal Institute.” 

THE CHAIRMAN accepted the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPHERD: On page 77 the Report said : “ This 
scheme together with the principles of the Registration 
Bill was laid before a Special General Meeting on 
April 10th, and after a long discussion was approved 
by large majorities.” He declined to accept the 
words: “ This scheme together with.” The scheme had 
never been discussed at all; nor had there been a long 
discussion upon it. Two Fellows. one a member of the 
Council (Mr. Lanchester) and the other a member of 
the Council last Session (Mr, Tanner), had got up and 
proposed that the Meeting should take those particular 
proposals en bloe. It was by the action of these two 
Fellows that their President was placed in a most 
invidious position, for Mr. Stokes had done his duty 
as Chairman of the Meeting, and had to put the 
resolution given to him, in spite of his own opening 
statement on behalf of the Council. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I will apologise for members of the 
Council. Will Mr. Shepherd say how he would like 
the paragraph amended ? 

Mr. SHEPHERD proposed that the words ‘‘ The scheme 
together with” should be struck out, and after the 
words “ April 10th” the following should be inserted : 
“And your Council regret that proper and adequate 
notice was not given to all members.” He himself did 
not get his until late on Tuesday, and to ask one to 
consider the matter in four days when as many weeks 
would be all too short a time was absurd. That raised 
a very important point, because it might be found that 
the Meeting was not called in the statutory time. By 
law 65 provided that »otice of a Special General Meet- 
ing must be served on all members of the Institute en 
titled to be present at least’ seven days before the 
Meeting. That was, he believed, never done. It was 
an important omission, and, legally, might be found to 
invalidate the Meeting. 

THe SECRETARY, at the request of the CHarrMan, 
read the passage from By-law 38 which governs the 
issue of notices—viz. : “ Any notice shall be deemed to 
have been duly sent to a Member or Licentiate when 
such notice, or the JourNaL in which it is sent or 
printed, addressed to the last address of the Member or 
Licentiate appearing in the Kalendar of the Royal 
Institute, has been put into the post or otherwise 
despatched.” The time of the notice, continued the 
Secretary, dated from the despatch of the notice, not 
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trom its receipt by the members The notice was 
despatched seven days and five hours prior to the 
Meeting. 

Mr. K. Game tt [A.] said he had taken legal opinion 
which stated that Sunday was a dies nor He drew 
the attention of the Meeting to that point, which was a 
very important one. 

Mr. SHEPHERD said he was satisfied with having 
raised the point about the notice, and he would leave it 
in the hands of the Chairman. In that connection, 
there seemed to have been, according to the general 





spirit of the age, a tendency on the part of their Coun 
cil to “ hustle” the thing through. The course of 
action which the Council had seen proper to pursue in 
relation to the so-called Incorporation Scheme reminded 
him very much cf Kipling’s definition of hustling. which 
is “ half-doing your appointed iob and applauding your 
own slapdasherie for as long a time as would enable 
you to finish off two clean pieces of work.” With re 
gard tothe Town Planning Conference he would only 


second Mr. Woodward’s remarks. The Institute had 


done itself no little honour by electing Mr. Raymond 
Unwin a Fellow. He thought the profession would 
ultimately reap great advantage from the Town Plan 
ning Conference, and that the standing of architecture 


would be raised in the minds of the public owing to the 
patience and care which Mr. Simpson and Mr. Unwin 


had given to it, and by permitting the public as well 
as members of the Conference to se he admirable and 
extraordinary Exhibition at the Royal Academy 


With regard to Architectural Copyright, he was in 
terested in that subiect— but why “ Copyright Amend 


ment Bill’? Was not the proper utle “ The Copy 
right Bill” ? 

THe CHAIRMAN agreed that the word ‘‘ Amendment 
should be deleted : 


Mr. SHEPHERD, continuing, saic here was reason 
to hope that architectural copyright would become an 
established fact; and it would be helpfu 
profession and many men who had not large practices 
Mr. Woodward, in referring to St. Paul’s Bridge, said 
it was a matter which affected Greater London. M1 
Woodward carried his “ blushing honours thick upon 
him,” but he would like to hear somebody suggest at 
the Hampstead Borough Council that Clapham, for in 
stance, should interfere in some way with Hampstead’s 
authority. It was to some, though not to a large ex 
tent, a matter which affected Greater London, but 
principally had to do with one of the most ancient Cot 
porations in the world—the City of London With re 
gard to the Examinations, Mr. Woodward could rest 
assured that those candidates who failed were properly 
relegated. With regard to the Prizes and Studentships, 
he wished to raise the point that after thirty-five or 





to the whole 





forty students had sent in designs, because one com 
petitor had not fulfilled the conditions, the Soane 
Medallion was not awarded. Under similar circum 


stances in future he suggested the man who came second 


should be awarded the prize. The first man in this 
case was disqualified for good reasons, but he thought 
some extra premium should have been given to those 
who were at the top of the tree With regard to new 


allied Societies. it was a subject for congratulation that 
their Colonial brethren were coming forward to join 
their interests with those of the Royal Institute. But, 
from the corporate point of view, he thought one 
should be careful not to be too eager to put into the 


Presidential chair of allied Societies non corporate 
members of the Royal Institute. He had, of course, 
nothing to say against any member of any allied 
Society ; but there were the West Australian, the Trans 
vaal, the New South Wales, and the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, all presided over by non-mem 


bers of the Royal Institute. He did not doubt that 
the Presidents of those Societies were the very best 
men they could possibly have. He suggested and 
thought it would be right for the Council of the In- 
stitute, as a compliment to our Colonial brethren, when 
a man was President of a Society which had just come 
into alliance with them, they should straightway make 
him a Fellow, provided he fulfilled the conditions ot 
Fellowship. While on the subiect of allied Societies, 
he would call attention to a mistake in the Aalendar, 
showing that the reference had not been revised. On 
page 261, “ By-laws 77-81” should be “ By-laws 78-82.” 
With regard to the Board of Professional Defence, the 
Report said: “ Many architects have applied for and 
received advice on questions of principle and practice.” 
He suggested that it would be helpful to practitioners 
if it were possible, without mentioning names, and 
after a proper interval of time, to give a résumé of the 
questions which arose in general practice, so that mem 
bers might know what the Board of Professional De 
fence had really decided on those points. He did not 
agree with Mr. Woodward’s remark as to the grant 
to the Croydon Antiquities Preservation Soc iety ot 
five guineas; he (the speaker) considered that it was 
money well spent, because there was an attempt to 
destroy one of the few remaining architectural beauties 
in Croydon, Another matter was the question of the 
Licentiates. He was sorry to call the attention of the 
Meeting to the delinquencies of Fellows on the Coun 
cil, but it was a fact that the Royal Institute, in De 
cember last, passed a special resolution with regard to 
those gentlemen having necessarily to put the word 
“ Licentiate “ in front of the letters “ R.I.B.A.” as 
stated in Clause 1. of the Supplemental Charter. He 
had in his hands, however. numbers of the Builder and 
Builders’ Journal, in which a Licentiate of the Insti 
tute had done that very thing in spite of the letter. 
Had the letter been sent to each one of those gentlemen 
last year?! 

THe CuatrmMan: Yes, the new declaration was sent 
to every Licentiate. 

Mr. SHEPHERD: Is it in order to alter the approved 
form of declaration without first obtaining the sanction 
of the Privy Council’? 

THe CuHarrMAN : [ am afraid not. 

Mr. SHEPHERD said he was afraid so too, but it had 
been done, and he did not know what was going to 
happen to the Council in consequence. He thought the 
Fellows of the Institute, particularly the members ot 
the Council, should endeavour to persuade the Licen 
tiates to fulfil the conditions of the institute Charter 
and the Declaration which they had signed. In regard 


to the bequest under the will of the late Henry Jarvis, 
the Institute was to be congratulated on receiving such 
a fine legacy. He noticed in the last paragraph of the 
Science Standing Committee’s Report that it was pro 
posed that plumbers should put a little badge on every 
piece of plumbing work they did, so that when the new 
legislation came in architects would have to look out 
for themselves. 

Mr, Svarwam said an extraordinary argument was 
used about the award of prizes. A. was awarded a 
first prize for excellence in work, and B. was second. 
It was afterwards found that A. had done his work in 
a way which officially deprived him of the right to the 
prize. It was suggested that that raised B.’s work to 
a higher level. Sut it did not do anything of the 
kind. B.’s work was still worthy of only the second 
place. 

Mr. SHEPHERD rejoined that if 40 men went in for a 
competition, and the man placed first was disqualified, 
it was hard lines on the other 39 men if none of them 
got the job. 
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Mr. G. Leonarp Ex:xi1ncton [A.] asked whether the 
numbers of the “large majorities” mentioned on page 
77 could be given to the Meeting. 

Mr. F. R. Hrorns [A.] drew attention to the fact 
that the Report said that if the scheme was approved 
by the general body of the Society of Architects it 
would be proceeded with. Did not that take it for 
granted that the confirmatory vote of that Meeting 
would be given to the proceedings of 10th April? It 
was discourteous to members of the Institute to make 
assumptions of that kind. It should have been put 
in some other way. 

THE CHAIRMAN : 
worded. 

Mr. Hrorns, continuing, said that with regard to St. 
Paul’s Bridge, he saw something in the speech of 
counsel presenting the case for the City before the 
House of Commons Committee to the effect that the 
Institute was not represented by counsel. Was that 
correct ? 

THe CHatrMAN:: That is correct; though personally 
I think the Institute ought to be so represented. 

Mr. Htorns thouzht that was unfortunate, and hoped 
that every effort would be made to ensure that the 
Institute’s view on that question was placed before the 
Committee in the most effective way. 

Mr. A. T. Botrron [?.], referring to St. Paul’s 
Bridge, said that the President had distinguished the 
action of the Institute in regard to that Bridge. The 
Institute had not recommended an alternative scheme, 
but had recommended that what was done should be 
done under the advice of an architect, and that that 
architect should be appointed at the same time as the 
engineer and surveyor to consider the scheme. It was 
very important that the Institute should adhere to that 
view, because the matter had not been discussed at the 
Art Committee in any fulness, nor by the General Body 


Yes, it might have been differently 


of the Institute. And while it might be agreed that 
the Bridge ought to be considered in that way, it was 


another thing for the Institute to associate itself with 
alternative schemes which others had put forward. 
Most of them were Londoners and had taken an 
interest in St. Paul’s as long as they could remember, 
and the question as to how the Bridge should come was 
one on which there was much to be said. There were 
those who suggested that the line of the proposed 
Bridge was hopelessly bad, but surely there was a good 
deal to be said on the other side, because St. Paul’s 
was not a classical rotunda, but a design of united 
Gothic and Classic ideals, and it was a building of 
which the “ fore” and “aft” views were perhaps more 
important than the direct view, at any rate on the 
flank. Tf there was anything in these considerations, 
it was a pity that the opposition had taken the form it 
had, as there was a great deal to be said for the posi- 
tion in which it was proposed to put the Bridge. 
He remembered when St. Paul’s School was _ pulled 
down, and he recollected the letters which were written 
to The Times before those warehouses were built at the 
east end of St. Paul’s. There was a strong claim made 
that the space should be left open. But practical men 
said it was ridiculous: that it was only a sightseers’ 
question. Those were the very warehouses which it 
was now proposed to pull down to make this road, on 
the ground of necessity. The new Bridge would give 
a magnificent view of St. Paul’s from that quarter. It 
was important that architects as a body should not lead 
the public to suppose that the only schemes they could 
put forward were those which involved enormous ex- 
penditure. If they looked at the site on the ground it 
would be seen that if the Bridge were brought up to 
the transept as proposed, it would mean rebuilding the 
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whole of that side of St. Paul's Churchyard. It could 
not be done otherwise, because the line must be got 
parallel with the Church itself, or follow some regular 
curve. If it were possible to rebuild the whole Church 


yard, architects would be delighted; but how was it 
possible? Therefore there was great wisdom in the fact 
that the Institute’s advice was not an alternative 


scheme, but the sound argument that the question 
should be considered by the surveyor, engineer, and 
architect in conjunction. 

THE CHAIRMAN reminded members that there was 
another Meeting to get through, and therefore he would 
move the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. ELKINGTON repeated his request for the numbers 
of the large majorities mentioned on page 77. 

Tue Secretary replied that the resolution to take en 
Lloc the proposals relating to the Society of Architects 
was carried by 61 against 39. The resolution with 
reference to the By-laws was carried, but the numbers 
were not declared. He believed they were about the 
same. 

Mr. ELKINGTON said he thought there was a good deal 
of misunderstanding as to the voting for the revision 
of the by-laws, and asked whether it was clear that 
the Associates had or had not the power of voting. 

THe CuatrMan : Associates have no power to vote on 
the By-laws. So far as I know, the majority at the 
previous Meeting was a valid majority. 

Tre Secretary: The President announced before 
the vote was taken that only Fellows were to vote 

Mr. W. 8. Tucker [A.]: How many were present at 
the Meeting? 

Tue Secretary: A very large number; nearly fifty 
Fellows. besides Associates. ; 

Mr. Tucker : How could those figures be arrived at 
if there were only 50 Fellows present ? 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Associates could 

resolution, but not on the second. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare (Hon. Secretarv) thanked Mr 
Woodward for the kind way in which he had referred 
to him, and asked leave to explain one or two of the 
noints raised concerning the alterations of the premises. 
The whole of the work carried out bv Messrs. 
Holloway at prime cost, and their books and accounts 
were examined bv a competent surveyor. With regard 
to the scheme of Coronation decoration. he assured 
members that there was no intention of being extrava- 
gant: the idea was to do something simple and inex- 
pensive, while having everything in good taste. 

A Member: T suggest that Messrs. Holloway be 
thanked by the Institute for doing the work at prime 
cost. 

Mr. Hare: Messrs. Holloway have already been 
thanked on behalf of the Institute. 

The Report was then put and carried. 

Tue CHATRMAN announced that that concluded the 
husiness of the Annual General Meeting. and that the 
Snecial General Meeting would now be_ proceeded 
with. 

Mr. Herpert SHEPHERD remarked that the list of at 
tendances at the Meetings of the Council and Standing 
Committees had not been submitted. 

Tue CHATRMAN replied that the usual had 
heen adopted, and that the list of attendances would 
be issued to members with the Supplement. 

Mr. SHEPHERD pointed out that under By-law 64 
the list of attendances should he submitted to the 
Annual General Meeting. and that as this did not 
apvear to he forthcoming he did not’ know what was 
going to happen to the Council in consequence, or 
whether the Chairman could conclude the Annual 
General Meeting without it. 

4B 
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Special General Meeting, 1st May: Alteration of 
By-laws. 
called by the Coun- 
the Special 
o pro- 


The Special General Meeting 
ceil to confirm the Resolution passed 
General Meeting held 10th April 1 
posed amendments in By-lay s 27 and 32 followed 
the Annual General Meeti sbove reported. 


spectins 


THE CHAIRMAN having } Minut f the Sp 
Cieneral Meeting held on the 10th Ap which had 
already been published in the Je 

Mr. K. Gamnetn asked if I ‘ | 1 under 
standing that the Cour ir ra 
vote confirmatory of these M t take1 
confirmative of the resoluti ] hos 
Minutes 7 

Tue Cratrman : Tl 
evidence that they ar 

Mr. W. R. Davinc1 I ! 
in the date on page 439. wh 
the result of a discu 
Secretarv was requested to | | 
Meeting n cater o from the Mi } the fal 
lowing amendments were ord | | 

Omit the two paragraphs foll r After 


a suitable preamble.’ 


Clause 3 of the re Pr i 
‘*Thicentiates ”’ 1 the 4th ] : 
‘of the Roval Institute e | b Aedl : ‘a4 
architectural meml hi e IR ] 
Academies in manner p1 btey ent 4 te 

Clause 4: Alter the dat 19127" 4 1990 

It was also res ilved that t . 1, 
majorities’? at the end of the 5th pat : >. 440 
he omitted, and tl 2 a 
eneiel sitter tha wal cies aig oe 
line of the 8th paragraph 

Mr. Davroce entered a protest ie ie il 
first paragraph of tl Mingkas of £1 oe (the 
future of the Society of Archit NE ene at that 
the words ‘the incorp tion of the § tv of Arch 
tects ” were used in the notice ECS 4} Meetis 
Mr. Davides furthe) eS ee Feat tinne aht oe 


Lx artered on: the Minutes’to the effect that there was 


considerable protest as to the proy Is 7 tir to the 
Society of Archite ; hein nut 1} C e record 
of that protest should be 1 . for tainly Mr 
Gammell, at any rate, 1 | vel tro? 1 teat 
Mr CLAMMELL id } ld hil { ean d 
sav that whilst admitting Chairman’s 
fault that the resolution 1 to } P $31] bate, 
beginning of the Meeting tl Pi ] t him his 
personal assuroanee that when ft me rl ed the 
Meeting would be given tl pportunit f a detailed 


discussion 
fore the putting of tft 
bre ch ar ‘ 
Mr. Davince suggested tl { } vords 
‘ The resolution was protested tbhv M mmell.’’ 
Tur CratrmMawn said that if Mr. G 
that distinction he 
Mr. Arsert W 


thsolute 


TI 
ould have 





Moors [F.) asked whether it was not 
the fact that a shorthand writer w present | 
a verbatim note of the whole of t 
was important. because there must | nsiderabl , 
sonal feeling and difference f idea t what took 
place, particularly on the question of incorporation 

THe Secrerary : Yes, we have a verbatim report 

Mr. Moore objected to tl Minut | g¢ further 
tered without refer ] | 


Mr. G. Lronarpn ELKIncto> 1 J aslke that a re d 
hould be made of the hiections urged. particularly 
is to the alteration in t} hiect f wt 28, 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS (27 May 1911 


was summoned. A Special General Meeting was sum 
ned for a specific purpose, yet that specific purpose 
was altered by the Chairman with the concurrence of 
the Meeting. He protested at the time that the Meet 
ing was out of order in consequence of this step, and 
he therefore asked that a note should now be taken 
f his objection to the process. 
Mr. George Hussarp [F.]: 
non the point? 
THe SECRETARY 

heen 


that 1 
} 10 


Has legal opinion been 
The Institute Solicitor, who has 
onsulted, says that the point is a triviality and 
I ittention need be paid to it. 
Tne CHArrMAN : We cannot go beyond the opinion of 
legal 
Mr. Gamnett: [ have taken legal opinion, and it is 
tbsolutely at variance with that. 
The Minutes as amended were then put for confirma 
tion and agreed to. 
Tue CHATRMAN 


mu advisers. 


having stated the object of the 
Meetir Mr. Gannett asked and obtained leave to 
ddvess the Meeting on the subject of the resolution 
specting the incorporation of the Society of Archi- 
ts. He explained that he proposed on this occasion 
read his remarks, though this was a course entirely 
epugnant to his feelings. for in his opinion a man was 
nworthy to act as spokesman who required for his 
other aid than the briefest of notes. By 
itting his remarks to writing he would be able, 
hould questions arise in the future, to refute or sub- 
stantiate any point that might be raised. This course 
had been forced upon him owing to the Council’s re 
fusal, in the face of at least two requests from members, 
to print the report of the discussion on 10th April, a 
procedure the legality of which was contested by these 
members. 
Mr. Gamerz then read his remarks, the substance 
f which was as follows :—Thev were met, he said. to 
onfirm, or not to confirm, certain resolutions passed by 
the hastily summoned Meeting of the 10th of April last. 
With the first resolution. that concerning the Bill for 
the Registration of Architects, he was in complete 
reement, but with the second resolution. that relat 
ing to the incorporation of the Society of Architects. 
mmon with many others. found himself in the 
createst possible antagonism—not from any animus to- 
wards a body of fellow-workers whom every sincere 
vell-wisher of the Institute would see the need of 
rathering into their ranks if Registration was to go 
forward with any chance of success, but because of 
that spirit of impatience and disinclination in the Coun 
il to grant opnortunity for that which constitutes not 
nly a reasonable request, but which was also in the 
of the Institute—viz.. reasonable dis 
ission to those holding views other than their own. 
He had always been in favour of the absorption of the 
iety of Architects within their ranks—provided that 
process of such ahsorption no single member or 
lass of the Institute would suffer by such absorption 
He and those who thonght with him were present that 
evening to vote an absolute negative to the proposal 
under consideration, because, owing to the unfortunate 
ruling from the Chair on the 10th of Anril, that was the 
only course left to them to secure reasonable discussion 
of important bargain (for one or other of the two 
hodies concerned) they were asked to ratify. They 
had it from the Chair that this amalgamation was 
something vastly in the interests of the Institute when 
the principle of Registration was involved. He flat- 
tered himself that where his interests were at stake it 
not very difficult to convince him, and by so doing 
ure his instant and hearty support. Further, he 
hazarded the opinion that this statement could be held 
to apply to exactly 100 per cent. of his fellow 
Granting the great advantages to members 
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of the Institute of an amalgamation with the Society 
ot Architects (such as was claimed for this scheme), he 
challenged the Council to prove the bona-fide nature 
of their professions of 10th April, that it was their 
earnest desire that the matter should not be hurried 
through, by affording information where fuller in 
formation 1s sought, by granting reasonable discussion 
where such is asked for,and above all by forthwith 
adopting a line of conduct that would not turn out to 
be an absolute contradiction of their pledged word. 
Could not the Council even at this the eleventh hour so 
arrange matters as to make such a desirable state of 
things possible’ But whilst he was present that even 
ing for anything rather than to fight the Council's 
battles, yet, such was the enmeshing nature of the tech 
nicalities governing their business procedings, he ap 
prehended that however much the Council might desire 
it, they were powerless to grant any concession to popu 
lar clamour ; they must stick to their guus, and retrieve 
the day—or (as he firmly believed would be the case 
When the amendment he was shortly to move was put 
to the vote) be utterly defeated. Betore, however, that 
stage was reached, it would be well for the Meeting 
caretully to the reasons which could be ad 
duced against the adoption of the action he had sug 
gested. first, take that which he would term Stultin 
cation of Lndividual Action—he alluded to the fact 
that this scheme emanated from a Council the members 


consider 


of which were elected by the General Body. His 
uuswer to that was, Councils were no more infallible 
than individuals, and if this bargain was of such a 


desirable kind as they were given to believe, where lay 
the hardship in proving it’ As a second reason, take 
what he would term the Wasteful—that is to say, the 
possibility of all the time and labour spent in carrying 
through the negotiations going tor naught. His answer 
was again, If the Council’s bargain was of such a de 
sirable kind, wherein lay the hardship in proving it? As 
w third reason, take what he would term the Philan- 
thropic, such as was suggested from the Chair on the 
10th April, which involved an appeal for the making of 
sacrifices for the benefit of posterity. What of this ex 
quisitely Quixotic suggestion? Granted they made the 
sacrifices asked for, what guarantee had they that pos 
terity would reap in future advantage, what they now 
sowed in sacrifice ? Who could guarantee that this desire 
for Registration would be accepted by Parliament and 
passed into law’ Whilst there was yet time to in 
fluence the Meeting by reasoned argument, he feit it to 
be his duty to point out that the Bill would meet with 
the most powerful opposition, and this from men whose 
opinions would carry the greatest weight. Therefore 
to his brother-in-arms against the encroachment on his 
just rights and privileges he would say : Put not your 
trust in Councils. He himself had fought the Council 
of the Institute on more than one occasion in defence 
of these rights and privileges, and it was 
otf this fact that he urged the Meeting not to trust the 
Council, or, like himself in the past, they would bit 
terly rue it. He had come into the room that evening 
prepared if challenged to prove up to the hilt the truth 
of every statement he had made. The proofs lay there 
to his hand ; they were anyone’s for the asking, but he 
would hazard the opinion that it would be wise of those 
in possible opposition to himself not to press the point, 
as,apart from other undesirable resulis, he fore 
there would be but little progress made with the ] 
ness to be transacted that evening. In conclusion, with 
but the single object of insuring a reasonable discussion 
of this proposed bargain, he would formally move as an 
amendment to the resolution now before the Meeting : 
‘* That the Resolution passed at the Meeting on the 10th 
April be not confirmed.”’ 
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It being pointed out that Mr. Gammell’s resolution 
was a direct negative of the motion before the Meeting, 
Mr. Witi1am H. Burr [A.] moved that the Meeting be 
adjourned to that day 12 months. 

Mr. GaAMMELL seconded. 

Mr. J. Nrxon Horsrietp [A.] supported the motion 
for adjournment, because the report of the principal 
Meeting, which this was to confirm, was not published 
in the JouRNAL, and therefore most of the members of 
the Institute were in ignorance of what had taken place 

THe Secretary stated that the Institute 
had been consulted on the point and their opinion was 
that the publication of the discussion in the JourRNAI 
had nothing to that Meeting, and could not 
validate or invalidate anything. 

Mr. Hvpparp agreed that it wasa pity the discussion 
it the former Meeting had not been published in the 
usual way. 

THe Secretary asked permission to explain that the 


Solicitors 


do with 


JOURNAL Was a public periodi al, which could be bought 
by the public. The document in question was strictly 
private and confidential, and must remain so until the 
lith of May, when the Society of Architects would 
deal with it. It had never yet been printed without 
the heading ‘‘ Strictly Private and Confidential.”’ If 
it had been printed in the JouRNAL it would have lost 
its confidential character. 

Mr. SHEPHERD suggested that such a document could 
have been sent in a separate envelope. 


Mr. ELKkincion asked whether, in the calling of this 
Special General Meeting for the confirmation of the 
resolution passed on the 10th April, there was any 
arriert in the minds of the Council that discu 


pensee 


sion would thereby be limited. If the Council had put 
the confirming resolution on the Agenda for the 
Annual Meeting, the Associates would have been able 


to discuss it fully. It was competent, according to the 
Charter, for resolutions to be confirmed at a subsequent 
Meeting, not necessarily a Special General Meeting 
it would seem, in the absence of direct explanation, 
summoning of a Special General Meeting was 


and 
that the 
adopted solely to limit discussion. 

THe Secretary read By-law 64, which provides that 
the Annual (ieneral Meeting shall be held on the first 
Monday in May to receive and consider the teport ot 
the Council. 


Tue CHatRMAN having ruled Mr. Burt’s motion for 
adjournment out of order, Mr. Burr asked on what 
By law the Chairman based his ruling. 

lie SecreTARY was asked to read the material por 


tion of By-law 65, viz. : “ The Council may at any vin 


call a Special General Mecting for a specific purpose 
; and no other business shall be discussed: at such 
Meeting.” The business for that evening, continued 
the Secretary, was simply to vote upon the resolution 
on the notice-paper, and that was the only business be 
fore the Meeting, and according to the Charter only 
Fellows could vote upon the resolution. 

Mr. Burr: I can find nothing in the By-laws to 
justify refusal of an adjournment. 


My duty is to move the resolution 
I am unable to put your motion 


He CHAIRMAN 


on the noti paper. 


from the Chair, Mr. Burt 
Mr. Burr: I think you are badly advised. Do you 
remember any case in the House of Commons, which 


is the great debating society, where such a motion ha 


been ruled out of order’ 


THe SecretTaRY: This point has been raised several 
times at confirming Meetings, even in the © short 
time that I have been here, and that has been the 
answer from the Chair, that nothing can be done at 
the confirming Meeting except to take a vote for or 


against the confirming resolution. 
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Mr. GamMMett: Shall 1 be entitled to vote if this 
resolution is put { 

l'HE CHAIRMAN: No; the Charter says that Fellows 


only may vote on resolutions proposing changes in the 
by-laws. 


Mr. GAMMELL : Then it is a fat l s permitted 
to vote on two occasions at the last Me g 

THE SECRETARY : ‘Lhere were two resolutions passed 
on the 10th April. One dealt with the Registration Bilt 
and the Society of Architects, and oved on by 
Kellows and Associates; that did not requil nfirma 
tion under the By-laws. ‘lhe second resolution amended 
the By-laws, and on that only kellows ild vote Unde 
the Charter that resolution must be firmed o1 
rejected this evening. 

HE CHAIRMAN: ‘hose who oppose the resolution 
can upset it by voting against it, 

Mr. DAvipGE: ‘There has been no answer yet as to 
why this resolution tor adjournment is rdei 

‘}HE CHAIRMAN : The Secretary has read the passages 
in the Charter and By-laws governing th ittel | 
cannot accept Mr. Burt's motion for adjourm t 

Mr. C. A. Geen |[A.}: The Chairman's ruling 1s 
correct. lf a Special General Meeting 1 ti lora 
certain purpose, only that business can be taken at that 
Meeting. 

HE CHAIRMAN read the resolut 

Mr. H. W. Cusrrr (Al.] pointed out that though Asso 
clates were not allowed to vote, there was nothing 
prevent them discussing the matter. It was obvious 
that there was a very strong objection to this scheme 
being rushed through. If the proposal was as good as 
the Council thought, why was it n ssary to t 
through in this manner ! It was the most se 
proposal that had been made since he had been 
member. He had not been pre t at the previous 
Meeting, as he thought it would not go through with 
out serious consideration. But he was surprised tu 
find that it had been rushed through in the y it had 
He had come to the Meeting that eve ler the 
idea that it was a matter which the h bod 
members were entitled to discuss He: found that 
the only class who could vote were the Fel ind 
the Council were at liberty to push this resolution 





through in the face of objections raised by members 
of the junior class. Was it a wise policy, with the idea 
of getting new members and inti it Registration 
Bill, to go counter, as he believed it was, to the wishes 
of the large majority of a class which s nume) I] 
stronger than any other? The quest sted in the 
hands of a few gentlemen present who held the great 
honour of being Fellows. Looking t { matter 
seriously, would they gain much by pushit t through 
straightway at that Meeting If f 1 pn 
posal, would anything be lost by discussing mo} 
thoroughly than they could nov If the Associates 
were able to vote, the majority would be ab doubl 
against the resolution. ‘The Associates d not got that 
power to vote, but they had, he hoped, ertain moral 
intluence. He did not agree with the policy of some mem 
bers in trying to make a line of cleavage between any 
thing that was proposed by the Fellows and idea 
of the Associates. But he suggeste to the members 
who had the power of voting to consider whether that 
power would be exercised in the interests of the Insti 
tute by forcing this matter home I nity 
other men in the room who would s 4 e thing 
And he thought as they could not vote th vould b 
justified in telling the men who could vote what they 
thought about. it 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon. Secret as 
no wish on the part of the Council to unduly sh this 
matter through he policy which was decid t the 
last Meeting was properly nou } vhole 
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the members of the Institute. The requisite notice 
was given that the Council had considered this policy 
and recommended it to the Institute. There was every 
opportunity for any number of members to have been 
present then and to have discussed the whole thing. It 
\ conducted, and a vote taken, at which a 
large majority expressed themselves in favour of this 
policy. he object of the present Meeting was a small 
matter of machinery to carry out that policy. There 
Was no question of going back on the vote which was 
Meeting. ‘This piece of machinery 
did not affect the main question at all, which had been 
passed and done with. 

Mr. F. R. Hiorns [A.] protested against the state- 
ment that the question had been regularly discussed. 
There was nearly one half of the Supplement—equiva 
lent to a page or more of close printing—which had not 
been discussed at all, it having been put en bloc at the 
last Meeting. It was a grave injustice to members to 
attempt to press through a most important question 

ke this without opportunity being given for discus 


as regularly 


taken at the last 


sion. ‘Lhe matter vitally concerned the status of mem 
bers, both Fellows and Associates, and more particu- 
larly, perhaps, the latter. Yet they were given prac- 


tically no opportunity of expressing their views on the 
subject. Whatever might be the legal position, he felt 
that a grave injustice had been committed by the 
Council, in making use of their power to arbitrarily 
force this matter upon them, especially in view of the 
very strong feeling expressed by a section of members 
against the matter being dealt with in this way. He 
appealed earnestly to the Chairman that nothing ot 
that sort be done. He thought if the Council 
forced the thing through, the results in years to come 
might be very He telt so strongly about the 
that he even ventured to think that a number 
of members would be forced to consider whether they 
could remain in the Institute if such a gross misuse otf 
powel continued to be exercised by its governing body 
after the emphatic protests which had been made. 

Mr. Hupsparp : Whether right cr wrong, it seems to 
me advisable that this Meeting should be adjourned. 
We shall be well advised if we carry the general feeling 
of members with us, rather than snatch a vote in this 


should 


serious. 


matte! 


room to-night. 

Mr. R. J. AnGent [A4.j}: May I ask what is the re 
quisite number of members to make a quorum ? 

‘THE SECRETARY : Thirty. 

Mr. ANGEL: May those thirty be Fellows and Asso- 


clates | 

THE SECRETARY : Yes. 

Mr, ANGeL : What will be the position of this Meet- 
ing if Associates who now help to form a quorum 


retire, and so reduce the number to what | think will 
probably be below thirty? The Fellows at this Meet- 
are not numerous enough to form a quorum and 

y would not be able to carry the resolution which is 
put to the Meeting. 
THE CHAIRMAN, 


after some further discussion, pro 
ceeding to put the vote a considerable number of 
members retired from the room. Upon a count ot 
those remaining it was found that a quorum was 


present, and the motion being put to the Meeting was 
voted upon by show of hands, Fellows only voting, 
and declared carried. ‘ 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated 
t 11.35 p.m 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The following Resolution was passed by the 
Council of the Institute at a Meeting held on 
Monday, the 22nd inst. :— 

“That this Council having considered the evi- 


ST. PAUL'S 


dence offered to Parliament insupport of thescheme 
of the Corporation of London for the construction 
of a new Bridge near St. Paul’s, to be known as 
St. Paul’s Bridge, is unanimously of opinion that if 
it is carried out as now designed a great oppor- 
tunity for the architectural improvement of London 
will be irrecoverably lost, and that a scheme of such 
importance ought not to be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment until it has been approved by competent 
artistic authority.’ 


The President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in a letter in 
The Times of the 8th May, says :— 

“Tt is announced that the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons have given their approval 
to the proposals of the Corporation with regard to 
the above bridge, and after reading the evidence 
that was laid before the Committee I feel bound 
to call attention to the injustice that has been done 
to the attitude of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the matter. The Corporation put for- 
ward a succession of expert witnesses to prove to 
the Committee that, from the point of view of 
the engineer, the surveyor, the tramway builder, 
the traffic regulator, and the financier, the proposals 
of the Corporation were preferable to those of the 
Royal Institute! The fact is, however, as we have 
pointed out again and again, and as we explained 
clearly in our petition, we have never put forward 
any alternative proposals at all. As we stated in 
our petition, we consider that the Corporation’s 
scheme * has been prepared without any considera- 
tion of its architectural character, and from a 
purely utilitarian point of view.’ And it has been 
condemned by a remarkable consensus of artistic 
opinion. From first to last we have confined our- 
selves to pointing out the obvious fact that archi- 
tectural considerations have been ignored, and to 
urging that in a scheme of this nature and magni- 
tude the Corporation had no right to ignore them. 

“ The Corporation made no real attempt to meet 
our point before the Committee. What they did 
was to take one isolated solution of the problem, 
which was not even before the Committee, but 
happens to have been discussed in the public Press, 
to bring against it a mass of expert opinion, and by 
so doing to endeavour to convey the impre ssion 
that they had dealt with the Institute’s objections. 
There are other ways out of the difficulty, I happen 
to know, but the Corporation does not appear to 
have made any honest attempt to find them. 

“ We can only continue to urge upon Parliament 
that this great problem should be fairly and fully 
considered from an architectural standpoint before 
London is committed to it.” 


Sir Wm. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. | //.4.], says 
in The Times of the 20th May The line and 


direction of the approaches to de bridge have 
for some time not only seriously occupied the atten- 


tion of the Bridges Committee of the Corporation 
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of London, but have caused considerable apprehen- 
sion in the minds of architectural e xperts, as well as 
of distinguished sculptors and painters, the Press, 
and the more educated members of the public 
educated because lives devoted to the study of 
esthetics and much travel may make claim for 
knowledge and, perhaps, sound judgment. When 
a watch is out of order we apply to a watchmaker 
for advice ; when in doubt upon a matter of pure 
business, the business man is the expert whose 
advice is sought. 

‘Now thereisa science of taste, the ethic of taste ; 
in its application the men who are experienced in 
designing, erecting, and accomplishing have ac- 
quired a wider radius of mental picture vision than 
is eranted to those whose avocations have led them 
in an entirely opposite direction. In other words, 
there are pe ople that know and pe ople that do not. 
In questions of finance the business man is the 
judge ; in questions appertaining to any art the 
artist is /acile princeps, and in his view the ap- 
proaches to our great Cathedral must combine the 
greatest possible dignity with expediency. The 
scheme of the Corporation ignores the one great 
Cathedral built since the Reformation, and sets it 
to one side of a tramways system. Utility no one 
questions, but when, for its sake alone, all architec- 
tural dignity is treated somewhat in the nature of 
wastepaper, it can hardly be surprising that the 
“more educated ’ demand due consideration for a 
scheme which is not transient, but to which London 
is to be committed for all time. Parliament, with 
whom now rests a great responsibility, will doubt- 
less 1 cognise that it is imperative that the scheme 
which has passed Committee should be reconsidered 
if, as The Times so courageously wrote in that signi- 
ficant phrase, London is not to deserve the epithe t 
of * The City of the Blind.’ ’ 


best 


King Edward Memorial. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. 
Douglas Hall asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would make it a condition to the granting of Crown 
land, either in Hyde Park or elsewhere, for a site 
for the memorial to King Edward VII., that the 
plans or the designs of the proposed memorial 
should be selected after open competition, and that 
the greatest possible portion of the work should be 
British ; and that upon the committee of selection 
the Government or the House of Commons should 
be represented. Mr. Dudley Ward replied that this 
memorial was initiated as the London memorial 
to His late Majesty, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made no contribution to it. The sub- 
scribers had elected a committee of which the Lord 
Mayor was chairman to make recommendations 
with regard to the site and the torm of the memo- 
rial. It would be difficult for His Majesty’s 
Government to interfere with the work of the 
committee unless or until the committee brought 
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forward some proposal ‘which might affect the 
property of the Crown or of His Majesty’s Govern 
ment. 


Continental Town Planning. 


The deputation from the Birmingham Corpor: 
tion which recently visited Germat nd Austria 
to study town development in those countries have 
issued their report. The deputatio ft Eneland 
on May 25 and returned on June 5, having t elled 


approximately 2,500 miles. 





Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Ulm, Mannheim, Fran] 
fort-on-the-Maine, and Diisseldorf. 
The report states that “ there is no ques 

town development in Germany has bee? yme 
towns, carried out in an extray ! put 
Eneland has the advantage now ot | the experl 
ence gained by Germany, and, if the economic 
effects of any ; proposals’ are Col sidered { the 
utmost care, the town-} lanning of subui reas 
will result not only in better ameniti or the 
neighbourhood, but in savings for rate} ind 


rentpayers.”’ Everywhere in Gern l 
town-planning is regarded as one of the ost im- 
portant 
instances it has become a 
whole time of experts. 
subject are given in technical schools 


functions of the town councl some 
profession eng o the 


Courses OT lec 





sities, and the literature concerning it is extensive 
It is probable, however, the re port st n 
our large towns we have obtained as goor or even 
better—tresults so far as the general | th of the 
people is concerned as have been obtained 
German towns, and that the superior « ness 
and thriftiness of the German people « OC em 
to live with less risk to health under less ) De 
housing conditions. The deputation were Interested 
to note that what is conspicuously good in English 
methods of housing the people is aq ted i 
Germany, and that English conditions are being 
copied. 

The deputation realised, in the towns whir vert 
visited, that a great deal of attention \ d to 
manufacturing and commercial interests. “* The 
German municipalities recognise the desirability of 
stimulating local industries, and th ssist nu 
facturers in many ways. Indeed, towns n be 
said to vie with each other in offering inducements 
to manufacturers to come to ft] t the 
least item in this respect is the means of tr oe 


railand water. Yet this is done without producing 
the ugly results which follow our unregulated 
practice of : llowing works and dwellings to deve op 
conjointly.”” 

Dealing with the wsthetic aspects of to pian 
ning, the report says :-—~ The fact that stoves are 
used in dwelline-houses and that facto 


generally allowed to be situated in 
results in very much less smoke and soot in German 
towns than in English towns havi correspond 
ing number of manufactories and hous« This 
enables attention to be paid to beautit ing the town 
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In every way, and gives these towns aclean and 
cheerful appearance, which attracts the attention 


{ 


of an Englishman.” 


Tne Kine has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [F.], Commander of 
the Royal Victorian Order. 


Durinea the summer an official euide will be 
provided at the British Museum to conduct visitors 
to the collections. The guide will be in attendance 
every week day at noon and at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. Arrangements may be made in advance 
to obtain the services of the guide at other hours. 
No charge will be made for this service, which is pro- 
vided as an addition to the educational facilities 
1 by the Museum. 

{ Memorrat to Sir Thomas Drew has been 
placed in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. It was 
executed by Messrs. Sharpe & Emery, under the 
supervision ol Mr. Harold E. ( oy le, architect. It 
is In the form of two Latin brass plates, sur- 
mounted by carvings in Cong stone, and inscribed. 
The carving over the memorial represents his 
knight’s helm, with the Drew arms, hereditary, 
displayed with the acanthus leaf. The brass plate 
beneat h h Sa chev ron bordering. 


oifere 


Ar the Provincial Sessional Mc eting of the Royal 
n Institute to be held at Exeter on the 2nd 
nd 3rd of June, the Meeting on Friday, 2nd June, 
ll be held in the Royal Albert Memorial Univer- 
sity College, Exeter, at 7.30 p.m., when a discussion 
| ke place on * Ventilation in Theory and 
Pi ictice sie to be opened by Mr. Se Jerman [F.]. 
members of the Institute who, it is hoped, 
vill take part in the discussion are Messrs. James 
Crocker [ F’.] and Pi Icy Morris [F’.]. The Chair will 
Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. 


{mong 


he taken by 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects.—The Forty- 
seventh Annual Report of the Council of this Society, 
adopted at the Annual General Meeting held on 26th 
April 1911, states that the aggregate membership is 
: viz.: 1O8 Fellows, 117 Associates, 57 Students 

is against a membership of 268 at the date of the 
last Report. The attention of the Council having 
been drawn to a serious case Of a tradesman openly 
offering by letter a commission to one of the members, 
the Council sent the correspondence to the Royal 
Institute with a request that the tradesman should be 
prosecuted under the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
1906.* ‘The report refers with satisfaction to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the R.I.B.A. Council treating it as a 
breach ot professional etiquette for Members or Licenti- 
ates to take part in Competitions which the Council 
This is in accord with the Society’s 





have barred.7T 


Particulars of this matter and of the action taken 
tl yn by the Institute Council were published in the 
JourNna of the 18th February last. 

+ See Journat, 10 Dec. 1910, p. 101. 
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additional By-law No. 16, adopted on the 8th October 
1908. With reference to the threatened demolition of 
the Old Town Hall in King Street, the Council have 
passed the following resolution and sent copies to the 
Town Clerk and to Lloyds’ Bank :—“ That as the City 
Council will shortly be re-considering the question of 
the sale of the Free Library buildings and site, the 
Council of the Manchester Society of Architects, while 
fully appreciating the difficulties of the position, would 
strongly urge the careful consideration of the possibility 
of saving this building, which, from an architectural 
point of view, for simple dignity and refined and scholarly 
design, is a masterpiece probably unsurpassed in the 
City, and is a possession of which any town should be 
proud. They with other lovers of beautiful architecture 
would view its loss with the utmost regret, and hope that 
some means may be found of preserving it.”” At the 
request of the Manchester, Salford, and District Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association the Council have 
considered the necessity of including in all provided 
sums something to cover the services rendered by the 
general contractor where the work is done by a special- 
ist, and have passed the following resolution :—*‘ That 
architects be advised to make it clear in Bills of Quanti- 
ties that the Contractor is to add his profit in provisional 
sums included in Quantities.”” The Council have again 
been in communication with the Royal Institute with 
regard to their proposed action to protect architects 
against liability for dry rot. Representations have 
been made to the R.I.B.A. Council with regard to a 
larger representation of provincial members on the 
Institute Council. Mr. Paul Ogden [F.] has been elected 
the colleague of the President to represent the Society 
on the Advisory Committee of the Manchester School of 
Architecture. To assist an appeal made for funds to 
aid the further endowment of the School of Architec- 
ture, the Society has contributed a sum of £241 17s. 10d. 
Of this sum £200 has been paid over to the University ; 
the balance remains in the bank, and it is hoped that 
this may be added to substantially, as the sum asked 
for from the Society was £300. The Council have 
nominated 31 members for admission to the new Licen- 
tiate class of the Royal Institute. Annexed to the 
Annual Report are the Reports of the Education in 
Architecture, Competitions, House, Library, Town 
Planning, and Students’ Committees. The House Com- 
mittee report that they have considered the desirability 
of obtaining new premises for the Society, and are at 
present in communication with a firm of architects with 
a view to obtaining rooms in a building which is to be 
erected shortly and in a more central position. The 
Practice Committee report that much time and discus- 
sion has been spent upon the question of the liability 
of architects with regard to dry rot, and as to the possi- 
bility of insuring against it in a similar manner to that 
against cases of fire and accident, and it is hoped that 
before the end of the present year the Committee, 
through the Council, will be able to make recommenda- 
tions to the members of the Society. The general work 
of the Town Planning Committee during the past 
Session has had reference to suggestions for future im- 
provement in the approaches to the Exchange and 
Victoria Station and the general main-traffic approaches 
into the City. These matters are still under considera- 
tion. The Students’ Committee report that, although 
there has been a slight decrease in the attendance com- 
pared with last Session, it is encouraging to note that 
the meetings have been specially marked by the 
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enthusiasm and vigour of the discussions which the 
various Papers have produced. 


West Australian Institute of Architects.—Mr. W. A. 
Nelson, Hon. Secretary, sends particulars of the 
Annual General Meeting of this Institute held 
recently at the rooms, Barrack Street, Perth. 
Mr. G. T. Poole presided over a fair attendance 
of metropolitan members. The Council ‘presented 
their eighteenth annual report and balance-sheet, 
which were adopted. The report stated—inter alia— 
that the roll of membership included Life Fellows, 1; 
Fellows, 21; Hon. Fellows, 1; and Associates, 10; total, 
33. During the year the long desired affiliation with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has been 
accomplished, and the parent Institute invited the 
W. A. Institute to hecome members of the Town 
Planning Conference held in October last. The Pre- 
sident was nominated, and Messrs. C. 8. R. Palmer 
and John Slater, F.R.I.B.A., were appointed as 
representatives. The question of Registration and 
Statutory Qualification has again received serious 
consideration during the year, and the Institute 
having decided to adopt the Board system, a Bill was 
drawn up by Mr. Draper on the lines of the Medical 
Practitioners Act and the Dentists’ Registration Bill, 
copies of which draft have been issued to all members of 
the Institute. The State Government have promised 
to discuss the principle of the Bill, with a view to 
making it a Government measure next session. The 
by-laws for the new metropolitan system were 
gazetted early in the year, and it is regretted that 
the recommendations made by the Institute were not 
carried into effect, as the by-laws in their present form 
have given rise to great dissatisfaction. After much 
correspondence and hesitation the City Council 
decided to pay over the premiums in connection 
with the recent competition for a Town Hall at Perth, 
thereby closing the history of a competition which proved 
unsatisfactory to all parties concerned. The attention 
of the Council has been drawn to the unprofessional 
conduct of certain architects practising in Perth: the 
Victorian Institute being communicated with, took 
such action as caused the imposition to be stopped. 
The Institutes of the Australian States have now been 
requested to unite in drawing up a code of ethics for 
the conduct of professional business. The R.I.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions, revised 
1910. which govern all affiliated societies have been 
adopted. The Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales and the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects have requested this Institute to join in making 
representations to the Federal Government that proper 
conditions be drawn up by an_ inter-State Com- 
mittee to govern the very important competition for 
the Federal Capital. The Council has agreed to the sug- 
gestion on the definite understanding that the Govern- 
ment pays expenses. Early in the year the Royal 
Institute of British Architects drew the attention of the 
Institute to the fact that a new class of members had 
been created, designated Licentiates R.I.B.A., and 
in reply to our suggestion the nomination papers of all 
candidates resident in Western Australia will be sent 
to this Institute for report. At the request of 
the Perth City Council] a Committee of the Institute 
Council waited on the Mayor and _ Councillors 
to discuss the question of standard street verandahs, 
and it was agreed that a general standard should be 
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adopted without verandahs, posts, and limiting sign- 
boards on the lines of a design submitted by the Insti- 
tute; but it is now understood that a fixed design has 
heen adopted which will not tend to the artistic develop- 
ment of citv fagades. Inquiries were made by H.M. 
Trade Commissioner in Australia on the subject of pro- 
moting British trades, and in reply many suggestions 
were sent by this Institute, and a general desire was ex- 
pressed to use Australian or British-made goodsin prefer- 
ence to foreign-made goods, provided the best qualities 
could be obtained stamped and guaranteed up to a 
standard or specification. Afterthe fullest consideration 
the Council decided that the request of the Builders and 
Contractors’ Association for a special agreement in the 
matter of bills of quantities could not be entertained 
but that members of the Institute were willing at all 
times to afford reasonable facilities to enable quantity 
surveyors to take out quantities and issue bills for works 
for which tenders are required. ‘The Treasurer’s state- 
ment showed that the financial position of the Institute 
was sound, but on the matter of arrears of subscription 
the Council decided that prompt action must be taken. 
In conclusion, the Council express the hope that 
members will take a greater interest in the general 
affairs of the profession, so that the Institute may 
become a greater factor in encouraging high ideals of 
practice and in promoting the study of architecture. 
The following officers have been elected rol the ensuing 
vear :—President. Mr. P. W. Harrison; Vice-Presi- 
dents (2), Mr. J. T. Hobbs, Mr. G. T. Poole ; Treasurer, 
Mr. R. H. B. Downes ; Hon. Secretary, Mr.W. A. Nelson ; 
Members of Council. Mr. J. J. Harwood, Mr. J. C. 
Cavanagh. Mr. J. H. Eales. Mr. A. R. L. Wright, 
Mr. R. J. Dennehy, Mr. T. W. L. Powell; ea- 
officio Members of Council, Past Presidents C. T. 
Poole, M. F. Cavanagh, and J. T. Hobbs; Auditors 


(2), Mr. F. W. Upton, Mr. A. D. Cameron. 


MINUTES. XIV. 


At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordi f the 
Session 1910-11, held Monday, 29nd Mav 1911, at 8 p.m 
President. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.. Vice-Pre 
sident, in the Chair; 19 Fellows (including 6 members 


of the Council), 22 Associates (including 1 member ot 
the Council), 3 Hon. Associates, 12  Licentiates, 
and several visitors—the Secretary, by the direction of 
the Chairman, read the follow orrections of the 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 1st May 
(sce JOURNAL, 6th May, pp. 483. 4°4 


On p. 483 insert the following after the paragraph 
recording the Chairman’s formal presentation of the 
Annual Report : “ The Report was discussed by M1 
Win. Woodward F.1, Mi W. R. Davidge 1.], Mi 
Herbert Shepherd 1, Mr. A. T Bolton fr ind 
others.” 


On page 484, insert the following after the 3rd para 
graph: “ The following amendment 
Chairman : ” 

On the same page. insert the follow ng t the end 
of the 4th paragraph: “This latter amendment was 
made at the instance of Mr. F. R. Hiorns [A.].” 

On the same page, insert the following at the begir 
ning of the 5th paragraph: “On the motior f Mr 
Herbert: Shepherd : ” 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting were 
then passed and signed as correct 

On the Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 


(27 May 1911 


Monday, Ist May [Journat, 6th May, p. 484]. being 
brought up for confirmation. the Chairman stated that 
t was proposed to omit the words “and similarly con 
stituted” from the 4th line. The amendment was 
agres d to 

Che following amendments were also agreed to : 

On p. 484, 2nd column, in the 2nd line of the para 
eraph beginning “Mr. W. H. Burt,” substitute the 
word “adjourned ” fot * postponed.” 

In the 4th line of the same paragraph insert the names 
of Mr. George Hubbard [F.] and Mr. Albert W. Moore 
I’.|, after that of Mr. Nixon Horsfield [A.]. 

In the 2nd line of the paragraph beginning “ It being 
found” the number of the By-law to be “67” instead 
or” =." 

A discussion ensued on a proposal by Mr. R. J. Angel 

{.] to add in the 6th paragraph, 2nd column, after 
the words ‘‘the Chairman ruled that the motion for 
adjournment was out of order,” the following words : 
“The Solicitors having already advised that at a 
Special General Meeting called for confirmatory pur- 
poses a motion for adjournment could not be accepted, 
the Chairman adopted the statement submitted by Mr. 
Shepherd that if this was a wrong ruling any subsequent 
proceedings at this Meeting would be invalid and non- 
effective.” 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams [/.] deprecated the insertion 
of the words proposed in the absence of the Chairman 
of the Meeting in question, and, the proposer having 
admitted that the Minute in its present form was not 
inaccurate but only required amplification, the Chair- 
man pointed out that a detailed report of the discus- 
sion would appear in the next issue of the JoURNAL 

Finally the Minutes as amended were put from the 
(‘hair, and having been agreed to were signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of 
William C. Poole, Associate, elected 1863. 

The Secretary announced that the following candi- 
dates had been nominated by the Council for election 
viz.: As FELLOWS: Hastwell Grayson [A. 1897] 
(Liverpool); James Lochhead [A. 1894] (Hamilton. 
N.B.); William Ralph Low [A. 1886]; Henry Alfred 
Neubronner [A. 1899] (Penang, Straits Settlements) ; 
Francis John Potter [4. 1909]; George Lister Sut 
cliffe [4. 1891] As ASSOCTATES: James Albert 
Aird [Qual. 1910] (Montreal); Charles Dudley 
Arnott (Qual. 1910] (Shanghai); David Wickham Ayre 
Qual, 1910]; Alfred Francis Collins [Qual. 1910]; 
David Colville [Qua7. 1910] (Vancouver, B.C.) ; Arthur 
tedfern Cornwell [Qua/. 1910]; Alan Gordon Mons- 
bourgh [Qual, 1909] (Johannesburg, S.A.); William 
Mortimer Paton [Qua/. 1893] (Dublin); Arthur Floyd 
Trebilco [Qual. 1910] (Melbourne). 

The Secretary further announced that over 150 candi- 
dates, whose names were printed in the Supplement 
for the 22nd April, had been nominated as Licentiates, 
and it was agreed that their names should be taken as 
read 

The following Members and Licentiates, attending 
for the first time since their election, were formally 
admitted by the Chairman—viz.: Francis Seymour 
Hulbert and Robert John Angel, Associates; Reginald 
Henry Fowler, Walter John Hopkins Leverton, 
Francis George Ashwell, Frederic Evelyn Openshaw, 
Alfred Edward Watson, Arthur Williamson, Harold 
Henry Graham Lewis, Samuel George Short, and 
Alfred Howard, Li entiates. : 

A Paper on Patnrep Retier having been read by 
Mr. R. Anning Bell and illustrated by lantern slides, 
i. discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Bell by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated 
it 10 p.m i 








